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would fo bardly find a. 
A 4& Patron, will ftand the e more 
an cele of 4 Preface, Men that write 
“in commendation of Learning, n{ual« 
xb feck out {ote great Genius to pre- 
fix to their Book, whom they -y miake an - 
panes of all t the Learning and Per- 
i tiions ibat are deleribed init , were 
+ a tu chule a Patron, confiftently wiih 
ity defi gn, I stuf Compliment bint 
D with ve weaknejs of bis Parts and 
: foortue{s f of his Onder flanding, which 
| is {uch a Compliment, as Lyppeluwe 
al foall willingly be excus'd froin. 
- a then a Preface w willbe the more 
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PREFACE. 

neceffaPy io give an account of wy 
undertaking, webich is rather to en- 
quive into the abujes, and to foow 
the in{ufficiency of Humane Learning, 
than wholly to delcreditits ufe. No 
Man ever did this, without di{pa- 
raging bis own “Underftanding, nor 
decryd Learning but for want of it; 
‘it baving been an old Objervation, 
that will hold perpetually, That 
Kuowledge has no Enemies except 
the Iguorant. An attempt of this 
uature would be utterlly impracti- 
cable, for either it would be well’ 
perfornrd, and iben it muftbe done: 
by realons borrow'd from the Stores 
of Learning, by which means by 

cafoning againft Learning, we muft' 
at the fame time reajon for it, and! 
all our Arguments muft return upont 
us; or if the performance were un- 
learned, it would be to no purpole,, 
and might as well be let alone. This: 
then is uo part of my defign, 3 

* All! 
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~All that I intend, is, to take it 
fe from its jup] er heights, by 
expofing the vanity of it in Jeveral | 
particulars, its Injufficiency in ri 
reft, and I believe L might fay, it 
difficulties, in all : And there is’ 
the nore need of this in an Age, in 
whieh it {eens to be too much mag- — 
nifed, and where Men are fond of 
Learning almoft to the lo[s of Reli- 
gion. Learningis our great Diana, 
nothing will pas ca our Men of 
Wit and Senfe, but what is agreca- 
ble with the niceft Reafon, aoe eve- 
ry Man’s Reafon is his own VUnier- 
’ landing : For if you examine them 
to the bottom, ihefe mighty Preten- 
ders have no truer grounds to go 
upon than other Men, only they af. 
fect a liberty of jndying according to 
themlelves, and (if they could be 
allow’ dit) of making their own judg- 
ment a Standard of others. They 
plead for right Reafon, but they 
meer their own, and talk of a rea- 
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forable Religion, whilft their one 
falle Notions are miftaken for it 5 
‘and while they feck the Godde{s, 
they embrace @ Cloud. In the utean 
time, they take us of from our furefe 
Guide, Religion { lacffers by their Cons: 
teutions about it, and we ave in dan» 
ger of raining into Natural Rel 
‘10N. 

Where thefe things Tell ends God! 
only knows, it is to be funlpeSied,, 
they may at laft end in the thing me: 
-fear,a and may bring us about. to thatt 

Relizions for wnich of all others, 
we hagiv the moft abh rence < hae 
afier Men bave iryd ibe. force off 
gees Reajons iit waters of Religi- 

2, they will foon be fer vfible of ts 
‘Sealy nels, and after they have rum 
themlelves oitt of breaits and can cet 
ire no where, they will be, clad af any) 
hold wl eve they pink they ean find ak., 
anid rai ber than be always. wan dring: 
hey will take up pi. ant Un tallic 
iefguude. aunt amgllingte enter 
. ‘an! 
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tain {uch hard Thoughts of a Neigh- 

—— bouring Church, 4s to think they are 
—— fowing Difcord among us to that pur- 
pole, but £ much fear, we are doing 
their Work for them, and by cur ore 

| Divifions, ave making way for a 
Blind Faith, and Implicic Obedi- 
ence; And may it never be {aid, 
That as Learning was one great In- 
—— flruntent under God, to bring abont 
_ 4 Reformation, fo the Abufe of it, by 
the Divine Permiffion, has bronght us 
. back totbe fante place frome whence we 
Came, and that our Enemies bave 
 done-that by fecret Engines, and Do- 
 meftie Diftrattions, which by open 
Attempts they were never able io do. 
It is the fenje of {uch Dangers and 
 fuch Abuses that bas drawn from me 
| thefe Reflections, and bas inclivd 
me to barder Thoughts, and poffibly, 
to fay, barfber things of fome parts 
of Learning, than will bz agreeable 
to the Humor of the Age, and yet if 
any one who thinks ibus of me, will 
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only fulpend bis Cenjure Jo long, ri 
1 draw my Conclufion, L am willing 
io bope, that the goodnejs of the End 
will aione for the hardeft things, 
that fball be fait ia the Book. 
Dam fure 1 am not fgular in this 
Defign, one of the firft Reftorers of 
«ric. Letters, (a) A Man noted for bis 
ser Piety as well as Parts, bas writ a 
Ci», Book to this purpofe, but it having 
ee been principally levell’d againff Ari- — 
~~ ftotle’s Philofophy, which is now fo — 
uch out of Credit, that it rather 
wanis an Advocate to defend it, thaw 
anew Adverfary to run it down, the 
Book it {elf is as nuch out of ufe, as 
she Philofophy is, thai it defigns to 
decry. He was followed. in Ins De- 
() pe fign by Lodovicus Vives ¢b ) iz bet- 
ts Op. icy Latia,and wiih greater Eloquence, 
but Vivess main Talent baving been 
i” Philology, and having been lefs 
converiant in P hilofophical Matters, 
pis Book ig-both very defeive as to 
oi the 
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the Particulars it treats of, and b& 
ing {uited to the Ancient Liierature, 
is le{s agreeable to the Genius of our 
“Age. What Cornelius Agrippa(c): ne vas 
has writ upon this Subjet is. chiefly 
declamatory, and fetter for Scbool- 
Boys, than of any jufi Moment or 
Confideration in a fertous Enquiry. 
And a French Book. (cd) lately pub- aa va 
— Lifed upon the {ame SubjeCh. and mith gene 
the fame Title, thor well and pioufly Ami. 8% 
Writ, yet bas nothing in it of what. 
T expected, and is rather a Sermon, 
than a Treatife of Sciences’ Nove of 
thele Authors, nor any other I bave 
yet met with, have come up full to 
my purpole, nor bave I been able to 
borrow much help from then ; 
where Thbave, I have quoted them, 
and if in any other things we bap- 
pen to agree, without remembring 
them, itis a fault of Memory, andl 
make this acknowledgement ence for 
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PREFACE. | 
Sir W. Temple, 42d. Mr. Wote - 

ton, baveturnd their Pens the o- © 
ther way, and have been fo much 
taken up with deferibing the Beau- 
ties and Excellencies of Learning as 
to have le{s occafion to difcover its 
Faults ; tho it was {carce poffible, 
whilft they crofs’d one another's Opi- 
nion, either to commend Ancient 
Learning, without entring into the 
Defects of the Modera, or to prefer 
the Moderns, without cen{uring the — 
Ancients ; {0 that by confequence tho’ 
not profeffedly, they bave faln into 
this Coniroverfie. I have, as far as 
poffible, avoided faying any thing that 
has becn obferved by them already, 
(the perbaps this may be thought 
my fault, and 1 may thereby bave 
faid worle things ef my own) and if 
in any other things Lhave contradG- 
ed thew, Ibave done it in {o tender 
blame, were they yet both Living. I 
have trigted all Men with Decency — 
| and 


a manner, as-weither of then could 
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and Refpect, except Mon{. Le Clerc, 
who bas not defero’d fuel Mecatiiens: | 
1 have feen litle of Monfienr Pe-. 
-raule, and a comfiderable part both 
“Of libs and Mr. Watton’s Books, 
come not within my Account of L. ck. 
ing, for 1 have nothing io fay ta 
Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, 
Gardening, Agriculture, &e. which 
L take to te more properly of Mecha- 
nical Confideration. But if Learned 
Men will needs include ibefe likewife 
‘ within the compals of Learning, it 
fball give me no difturbance: The 
aot of Learning are of late won- 
derfully enlarged, and for ought I. 
know, Mr, EPs Trade Rapias way 
pale in time for a Volume of Learn- 
ing 
” Not that ai is -diny need of fwel- 
si the Account, for Learning is al- 
ready become fo V oluminous, that it 
begins to fink under its own meight, | 
Books crowd iu daily and are beap’d — 
pon Books, and by the Muliitude of 
pent, 
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them, both diftratt our Minds, and 
difcourage our Endeavors. Thofe 
that bave been writ upon Ariftotle, 
are almoft innumerable; In a very. 


few Centuries, fron Albertus Mag- 


nus, til a (bort time afier Luther, 


fe) V. Pr. 
Partic. 
Difcat 
Peripat. 
E10; -p- 
145. Bat. 
Fol. 


there have been Twelve Thoufand 
Authors, that bave either Commen- 
ted upon his Books, or follow'd him 
in his Opimions: Ibis we have from 
good Authority, the’ the Author that 
reports and cenjures it, bad furely 
Sorsot,that he himfelf has firengtherd 
the Objection, by publifbing a grofs 
Volume, only to give an Account of 
Arittotle, his Writings, and Fol- 
lowers..(e) But however their Num- 
ber may be in the Old Philofophy, I 
believe we may reckon by a uodeft 
Compytatiov, that fince that time to 
ours, we may have bad double the 
Number of Authors. inthe New ; 
which the fonte imdy look upon as an 
Argument of Learued Times ; jor my 


part 
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part I bave quite different Thoughts of 
Things, and muft needs eftecm itthe - 
great Mifchief of the Age we live in, 
and cannot but think we fbould have 
‘more Learning, had we fewer 
— Books, me ae ig oh 
I have notwithftanding adventur'd 

to throw in oue to the Account, but 
it is avery {mall one, and writ with 

an honeft defign of leffening the Nume 

ber: I propofe neither Credit nor 
Advantage, (for 1 hope to take ef 

© feEiual care to be in the Dark) if 

LI may do fome litile Service to Re- 

ligion, and n0 Differvice to Learn- 

ing, I have my End. I am eneli- 
ned to hope, the Treatile may be of 
—— fome uje, as an Hiftorical Account, 
in objerving the Defects, and mark- 
ing the Faults that are to be awoid- 
ed by Beginners, and, poffibly, it 
my afford fome Hints to W fer 

Men. As it is, 1 offer it to the 

Public, if it proves ufeful, I hall 


bave 
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and if otberwije , I, {ball be Very Be 
willing to be made afrefb Inftancé | 
of that. which I pretend to prove, 
The Weaknefs of gre Un- 
ae | 
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ADDENDA 


Waar I have faid Chap. 10. of the certainty 
we have from Eccleftaftical Hiltory, is eafily 
fhown in the main points of Religion ; which, for 
example the Canon of Scripture and the Creed, be- 
fides that they are attefted to by Ecclefiaftical Wri- 
ters, are inferted into the Definitions or Canons of 
General Councils; of a Provincia! Council, and 
that again receiv’d into the Code of the Univerfal 
Church: So that for the main points of Religion we 
have the Teftimony in a manner of the whole Chri- 


ftian World, and that in matters of the greateft - 


confequence to mankinde, in which the Care and 
Integrity of the Reporters cannot poflibly be fuf- 
pected. A Degreeofaffurance only fhort of Di- 
vine, and beyond any thing we have from Prophane 
Story, tho that too in the main may be certain 
enough, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Reviarium Chronologicum. Being a Treatife deferi- 

D bing the Terms and moft celebrated Charatters, Periods 
and Epocha’s usd in Chronology, by which thar ufeful 

Science may eafily be attained to writ in Latin, by Gilies 
Strauchius, D..D. and now done into Englifh, from the 
Third Edition, with Additions. Printed for A. Bofvile 
at the Dial againft St. Duntans C hurch in Fleet-ftreet. 
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oe ‘Thee t fit best to think: Ihave 
el always had a ‘mean opinion of 
¥} two things, Humane Under- 


3" itanding , and Humane Will; 


The weaiknefs of the latter ig a con- 
feffed thing; wevall of us feel it, rand 
tbo ‘Men complain of it, but I have 
{carce yet met with any, " that would 
own the weaknefs of his Underftandine : 
And yetthey both {pring from the fame 
sorrupt Fountain ; and the fame caufe, 
that has derived “Contagi ion upon the 
wills has fptead Darknefs upon the 

B Une 


Reflections upon Learning. 
Underftanding } and however Men may 
pleafe rhemfelves with an opin'on oftheir 
own Wifdom, it is plain, the wifelt 

‘Men know Ittle, and they thatareful- . 
left of themfelves and boaft thehigheft, — 
do ufually fee leaft, and are only wile 
for want of thinking. 

We have hada mighty Controvertie. 
of late betwixt the Old and New Philofo- 
‘phers, and great inquiry has been made, 
whether the preference is to be given 
to the Ancient or Modern Learning ; 
For my part I will not venture to en- 
eape in fo warma Controverfie, but tis 
tome argument tome, that we have not 
over much of thething, otherwife we 
{hould know better where to find it, 
and if I would-fay any thing, I fhould 
be of opinion, thatneither fide has rea- 
fon to boait.. What the Wifdom of 
the Ancients was, is not foe¢afily knowa 
at this diftance, by thofe Specimens of 
it that are left us, it does not appear 
to have hadany thing in it very extra- 
ordinary, or which might not be at- 
tained to by their Pofterity without 
ftanding’ upon their Shoulders. Have 
‘ot fome dark and oracular expreffions 
been efteemed enough to entitle a Man 
fo the Reputation of Wifdom? And was 
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Reflections upon Learntig. 
not any odd and fometimes extravagant 
‘opinion, if fudtilely maintained, fuffici- 
ent to feta Manat the Head of a Party; 
and make him the Author of a Sect of 
Philofophers? The molt Ascient Philo- 
fophy was uftally wrapt upand involv’d 
in Symbols and Numbers, which as far 
as they can be explained, do not con- 
tain any tung very m fterious, but it 
was the incereit of thele Great Men to 


keep a diftance and be always inthe 


Clouds, that chey might be thought pro- 
found and procure a veneration by the 
obicurity of their Writings. They that 
have writ more plainly, have (at lealt 
fome of them been plain to an obyecti- 
on, and have faid little more, than what 
good Senfe improv’d by Obfervation 
and Thought, would fuggelt to molt 
Men without reading. ‘Io fay nothing 
here of the vaft variety of Opinions an 
mongft them, which will fall in more 
properly in the thread of my Difcourte; 
they did not agree in the firlt Criteriozs 
of Truth, which they have made as 
many and as different as could poflibly. 
be thought of and carried their difte- 
vences fo far, that it put te Sceptics 
pretty early upon doubting of every 
thing, and atlaft brought them to deny, 
| B 2 x 4has 


Refletions upon Learning, 
that there was any fuch thing as Trutfy 
in the World. 

The moderns have notyet. gone fo far, 
but they have made fome advances, and 
féem by pretty eafie confequences to be 
Jeading us towards it: For finee Ariffo- 
rle’s Philofophy has been exploded in the 
Schools, under whom we had more - 
peace, and po ubly almoft as much Truth 
as we have had fince, we have not been 
able to fx any where, but have been 
wavering from one Opinion to another. 
The Platonick Philofephy was firft intro-- 
duced with the Greek Learning, and 
‘wonderfully obtain’d for fome time, a- 
mong the Men of-Polite Letters; bue 
however Divine it might feem at firlt, 
and for that reafon was entertain’d more 
favourably, it was found upona short 
tryal to lead to Herefie, and fo-went of. 
again under a Cloud. The Moderns | 
were now wife enough to fet up for 
themfelves, and were more pleas’d with 
their own inventions, than with the dry 
Sy{tems of the Old Philofophers. Se¢- 
veral attempts were made unfuccefsfall Vy; 
nor had they fetrout long or done much, 
tillthey had rua themfelves into fuch a 
maze, That Al, Des Cartes thought it 
necellary to fit down and doubt, whe- 
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ther they were not all out of the way: 
His doubts increafed upon bim by doubt- 
ing, and he muft have continu'd under 
them, had he not by a ftrange turn of 
. Thought ftruck Evidence out of Uncet- 
tainty; for he found fuch ftrength and 
conviction in doubting, that he brings 
an Argument from it to prove a firft 
Truth, The reality ofhisown Exiftence: © 
_ He likewife borrowed great light from 
_. Ideas, which have been tince improv’d, 
_ by comparing their agreement and difa- 
- greement with one another, and with 
_ the Reality of things: and fince that 
_ conformity has not been evident enough, 
we have been confulting the Divine a47@ 
_ Ot Ideal World, to fetch thence more per- 
_ tect Ideas, and are at laf come to fee 
 allthings in God; Away, which could 
~ it be as eafily made out, as it is.afferted, 
_ Ido not fee ,. what we could. defire 
- further, for we fhall hardly fee more | 
- clearly in a {tate of Glory ; But all thefe 
- particulars we fhall meet with, as we 
- go along. | 5 ge 
_. What has been faid of Philofophy, is 
true in other forts of Learning, and how- 
ever we may be puffed up with vain con- 
 ceits, and may flatter our felves with 
_ difcoveries of New Worlds of Learning, 
eS B 3 and 
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and fancy there is. little hid from the 


profound Search and accurate Enquiries 
of fo learned an Age, to me it feems we 
are yet much inthe Dark, that many of 
our difcoveries ate purely imaginary, 
and that the ftate of Leaming is fo far 
from perfection, much more from being 
the Subject of Oftentation, That it ought 
to teach us Modefty and keep us Hum- 
ble. To this end, I propote to trace 
it in its feveral Branches; and were the 
Management of my argument anfwera- 
ble to the truth of it, I fhould not doubt 
of giving futisfaction to impartial 

: | 
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CHAP. OL 
Of Language. | 


Anguages being theChawels by which 
_j moit of our Learning is convey’d, 
itis neceflary to the attaining of Know- 
ledge, that thefe fhould be kept clear 
and open; if the Streams in thefe rua 
muddy, or arecorrupted, all the know- 
ledge that is convey’d by them mult be 
obfcuré: words at the beft are no ve- 
ry certain figns of things; they are lia- 
ble to ambiguity, and under that am- 
biguity are often fubje& to very diffe- 
rent meanings; andtho this, as far as 
it is the common condition of Speech 
mut be fubmitted to, and isno objetti- 
on in plain Laws and eafie Precepts, 
that are intelligible enough in any Lan- 
guage,yet in matters of Science,it is much — 
otherwife; thefe are nice things; the 
{trict meaning isto be obferv’d in them ; 
nor can we miltake a word without lofing 
the Notion. 
The firft Language, the Hebrew, was 
very plain and fimple, (a good Argu- 
oe B4 ment 
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ment of its being an original) confifting 


offew Roots, and thote very fimple and - 
uncompounded : it feems fitted for the 
purpofes,for which it wasdefign’d,which 
was not fo much to improve Men’s 
knowledge, as to better their lives, and 
this end it did perfe€tly anfwer : Indeed 
the Ancient Tongues are generally the 
moft uncompounded, and. confequently 
more plain and ealie ; but then whilft 


‘things continued thus, as Languages were 


eafic, fo they were defective, and there- 
fore as from neceétiity Men were put up- 
on improving Speech ; fo particularly as 
Arts increated, Languages orew up with 
them, and Men were put upon coining 
new words to expreis the new Ideas 
they. had of things. This has enlarged 
the Bounds of Language, and fwoln it 
fotuch a height, that its Redundancy 
is now a greater Inconvenience, than the 
defcCtivenefs of it was before, | ‘ 
~, TheInconveniencies from Languages 
are chielly two, Birft, Their variety and 
eccondly, “Their mutability. 1. Were 
there only one Language in the World, 
Lsarning would be a much eafier thing, 


MAT Fe ‘ Te ee ‘ 2 a 
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and that with. fo little advantage, that 
we cften blunt the edge of our under- 
flanding, by dealing with fuch rough and 
unpleatane tools: For however apt Men 
may be to over-value the Tongues, ard 
to think they have madea con! iderable 
| progrefs i in Learning, when they have 
once over-come theie, yet in reality there 
is” no internal worth in them, and Men 
may underftand a thoufand Languages 
without being the wifer, unlefs they at- 
tend to the ‘things, that they. deliver ; 
It is inorder to this that they ‘are to 
be learnt, and it is the hard ‘con dition of 
Learning, that in this refpect,’ it can- 
not be without them; This la bour mug 
_neceflarily be devour'’d in Our way te 
‘Knowledge, and every Man mutt dig in 
this Mine, ‘that hopes .to be Mafter or 
the ‘Lfeafure it conceals; much drofs is 


to be feparated and many difficulties to 


be ovef-come. 
When I fpeak of the variety of Lan: 


guages, | donot mean that all of them 
are neceflary, at leaft not to all forts of 


Learning, were this our cafe, we could 
have few compleat Scholars ; but tho all 
of them be not. neceflary, yet fome of 
them are allow’d to be fo, particularly 
| fuch as are fyi Learned ; and there fick 
Ae 
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{uch a connexion among moft Tongues. 
of the fame kind,that it is hard to excell in 
any one, without fame tolerable skill in 
the reft. This is pretty plain inthe Greek 
and Latin, and the reafon is clearer in the 
Eaftern Tongues, where the affinity is 
greater. Two of the Languages that in 
See ales | 
their different kinds pretend to mott Leare 
ning, (Ido not here inquire, how truly) 
arethe Arabic and Greck, and it happens 
not well, that thefe twoare the moft co- 
piousand difficult. They that have skill 
con (a)in the firft affure us, that it abounds in 

Prelog.34. : es . 

§ 6 Synonymous Words, that it has five hun- 
dred words fora Lyon,and almoft.athou- 
fand fora Sword, which are enough to, 
make an intire Language, and almoftas 
many as all the Radicals in the Hebrew 
Longue. And as forthe Greek, which is 
unconteftedly Learned, moft know how 
copious it is, for tho its Radicals are 
not fo many as might be imagi’d, which 
fome have computed not much to exceed 

© Wik. three thoufand, (6) yet this is abundant- 
we Wy made upin its Compofitions,and how- 
3 ever fimple it may be in its Roots, it {preads 
very widely in its Branches : If we add 
to this, its many different dialects, and 
all the various Inflections of Nouns and 
“Yerbs, which diverfifie words, and diftin- 


guith 
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-Suifh them from themfelves, this will 
— {well the account much higher, and make 
-italmoftan Infinite thing. So that what 
from the variety of Languages, and the 
Copia of thofe that are reputed Learned, 
one great obftruction lies in the way of 
Learning. | | s : 

_. The other inconvenience is from their 
mutability, | for whatever their number 
may be, yet were their nature fix’d and 
their condition ftated, the meatures that 
are taken from them, might be more fted- 
dy ; but when tothe multitude afthem, 
we add their mutability, we are {till un- 
der greater difficulties. Words, like o- 
ther things, are fubjeCt to the common 
Fate of viciffitude and change; they are 
always in Flux, ebbing and Howing, and 
have fcarce any fixed period : for being 
govern’d by Cuftom, which it felf de- 
pends upon one of the moft unconttant 
things in the World, the humour of the 
People, it is fcarce poffibleit fhould be o- 
therwife ; no Prince ever gave Laws to 
thefe. Cefar who gave Laws to Rome, 
could give none to its Language, and it 
was look’d upon asthe he's he of flattery 
inthat Sycophant, that offer’d to Com- 
plement him with fuch an extravagant 
Power ; in this Cuftom is only sagen 
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“Wecan fearce have a better inftance of 
this,than intlie Tongue weare now fpeak. 

ing of, the Latin; that Language that 
was {poke foon aiter the foundation of 

“ Rome, wasperfectly unintelligible inthe 
Age of Augujtus, nay, fome hundred years 
after that period, and not 150, before C7z- 
cero’s time,the Tongue that wasthen vul- 
gar, can hardly now be underftood with- 

out a Comment. This is evident from 

the Infcription upon the t olumuna Roffrata, 
that 1s yet in being, anda Copy ef which 

(<) Proke. has been given us by Bifhop Walton (c), 
FE InCicero’s Age,that Tongue was in its full 
height, it had been growing up till then, 

ever after it was declining, and had only 

one {hort Stage of Perfeftion. They that 
_cameafter were obferv’d to write with 

fome mixture, even Livy had his Patavi- 

nity, which is moft probably underftoad 

ofa tincture from his Country Education. 
Succeflively on, they were more cor- 

rupt, Paterculus, Seneca, &c. till writ with 

a greater mixture, till at laft either by 
mixing with Foreign Nations, in fending 

- Colonies, or by the breaking in of Barba- 

rous People uponthem,the Language funk 
into decay and became utterly Barbarous. 
~ Uhe Greek Tongue had the fame For- 
fune with the Latine, tho it continu’d 


vul- 


os 
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vulgar longer ; for asGreece did affift the 


ons upon Learning. — 


‘Romans in giving perfeCion to their 


Speech, (they having not besun tocul- 


tivate Arts, or polifh their Language, till 


they had fubdu’d Greece) fo they receiv- 
eda great tincture and corruption from 


‘their Conquerors, either firft, when 


| they became an acceffion to their Em- 


pire , as appears from thofe that writ 


inthat Tongue after the redu@ion of 
Greece; or after, when the Empire was 


tranflated to Com/fantinople, and that City 
became new Rome, andthe Seat of Em- 
pire. From that time the Greek funk 


apace, as muft needs be expected, where 


the Latine was the Court Language, and 
made ufe of in their Laws and Coyrts of 
Judicature, and the Greek ina manner 


_confin’d ‘to the vulgar. In Justinian’s 


time, who was not very long after Con- 
frantine, itis plain, it was much corrupr- 
ed, as is evident, from the és of the 
Councils of thefe times, and the Accla- 


_ mations of the People and Clergy on fuch 
occalions, Inftances whereofare given by — 


Du Frefge, in his Learned Preface to his 


the corruption ts greater, as is {hown by 
tne fame Learned Perfon : The redu@ion 


of Conftantinople by the Frazks was one 


other 


_ Greek Gloffary (d). As we defcend lower (4) 6 7 


be 
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other great blow,, the laft and fatal liroke 


was given by that Deluge of Barbarifm, 
in the Inundation of the 7 rks, who bore 


down all beforethem. What the condi- 


tion of it now is, may befeen in Cra- 


(e)Twrco- ius. (e) whence will appear not only the 


gra. p: 99° 
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prefent. corrupt State of that ‘longue ; 
but alfo the Reafons from which it pro- 
ceeds, either fromthe mixture of the La- 
tine, the Turco- Arabic, and other foreign 
Tongues; or by dividing Words that 
fhould} be conjoyn’d, or running two . 
Words intoone that fhould be divided, 
or by other faults in Orthography, that is 


‘now in great neglect among them. And 


Cpa Db, p. 
59: 


what is moft melancholy in the account, 


is, That even at Athens, that was once 
Renown’d for Learning and Eloquence; 
their Tongue is now more corrupt and, 
barbarous, than in any other part of 
Greece ; tothat degree, as is there taken — 
notice of, that it would draw tearsfrom 
any one to obferve (f) the muiferable 
change. In all paris of Greece, their 
Speech is fo far degenerated from its an- 
cient purity, that asa learned Greek can- 
not throughly underftand the modern vul- 
ear Tongue, much lefs is the Ancient- 
Greek underftood by the moderns, 


\ 


Now 
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Now under this great multiplicity, as 
well as change, what difficulties are we 
to ftruggle with, and what uncertainties 


~ are to be over-come ? Our Words are fo 


many, and fo uncertain, that there is both 
great difficulty in becoming Mafters of 
them, and after that in fixing and deter- 
mining their Senfe: We are to trace them 
up to their firft Originals, and afterwards 
to purfue them down to their laft Decay, 
tomark their feveral timesand periods, 
inall which they much vary, and are of- 
ten capable of different meanings, or their 
true meaning is very obfcure. There is 

only one way of coming at their meaning; 

after they become dead Languages and 
ceafe to be vulgar,by the Books that have 

been writ in them ; but befidesthe want 

we are in of fome of thefe, and defe@s in 

thofe we have, tho they might ferve well 

enough forcommon ends and ufes, yet 

the things we are now enquiring after , 

are matters of Scéezce, which are abftrufe 

things, and not fo eafie to be expreft in 

4uch proper terms, asare not liable to be 

mil-underitood ; Such particularly are 

‘Terms of Art, that muft needs be obfcure 

as being too comprehenfive, and taking 

in more notions thanone under the fame 

Word; Which tho of good. ufe, as be- 


ey 
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” 


compendious, yet have frequently turn G 
the other way, by requiring large Com- 
ments, that have been often writ upon 4 
fingle word, and perhaps afterall, have 
left 1t more doubttul than it was before. 

- Didionaries indeed liave been call’din 
to our affifance, which have been com- 
pid with much pains and in great plen- 
ty, not only for Words, but for Scien- 
ces and Arts, but befides the no great 
agreement that is among them, they are. 
f{wola to fuch-a height, and become fo 
mumetous, that thoté very Books that 
were defign’d as helps, now breed con 
fofion, and their Bulk and Numberis be- 


‘come a Burthen. Such alone as have been 


compos’d for the French Tongue (which 
as-yet is no Learned Language, tho it 
bids pretty fair for it) would'fila Libra- 
#y, and only one of thofe, and that not 
the largeft, has been the work of forty 
Years, tho it was carried on by the un- 
ted labours of the French Academy ; after 
all which care, it has not efcaped cenfure — 
‘but has been thought to want Correéti- 
on; and doesthereby thew how impofh- 
ble it isto fer Bounds, or give a Standard 
to Language, for which purpofe it was 


defign’d. Not only every Tongue, but 


every 


Bat 
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‘ning, and nothing remains, but that as 


grown fo numerous, that (¢) a Bibho- 


theca Bibliothecarum was thought a necef: 
 ‘fary work, fo Ditionaries {hould’ have 

“the like fervice done them; a Dictionaria 
_ (am Dittionarioram, might be a work of 


fome ‘ufe, Tam fure ofgreat Bulk, and I 


“wonder it has not been yet undertaken. 


~ To redrefSand heal all thefe inconves 
“Mencies, an univerfal Remedy hasindeed 
been thought Ol, a Real Character and 
Phiiofophical Language, a work that has 


Been purfu’d of late with great applicati< 


‘On, and with fome expectations of fuccefs 
and advantage ; But however plaufible 


9 


every Faculty his met with this help, Dis 
_ €tionaries are become a great part ofleat- 


-ichasfar’d with Biéliotheques, which were 


(g) ¥. Anis 
Teiffer. Us 
Ph. Labs 


this may feém at a diftance, itis to be 


tear’d,it is only fo ia the Theory,and thar 


“upon Tryal, i¢ will be foundan impracti- 


cable thing. For this Languge being 
defign’d not to exprefs words but things, 


“we muit firft be agreed about the nature 


Of things, before we can fix Marks and 
Characters to reprefént them, and I very 
much defpair of fuch an agreement, To 


_ mame only one, when Bilhop Wilkins firft 


undertook thisdefign, (4) Swbftazce and 


 Atcidents were a receiv’d Divifion, and 


her | G aceord- 


(b) Pea? 
Char. Pa&ps 
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accordingly in ranking things, and redu- 
cing them to Heads, «whichis the great 
excellency of this Defign) He proceeds 
according tothe order they ftand in, of 
Subflanceand Accidents, in the Scale of 
Predtcaments ; but were he to begin now | 

and would {uit his defign to the Philofo- 
phy in vogue,he muft draw anewScheme, 
and inftead of Accidents mufttakein Modes, - 

‘whichare very different from Accidents 
both in Nature and Number. Bifhop 
Wilkins wasan extraordinary Perfon, but 
very projecting, and Idoubt this defign. 
may go along with his Dedalusand Ar- 
chimeces , and be ranked with his fying 
Chariot and voyage to the Moon. The Di- 
vifion of Tongues was infli&ted by God 
as a Curfe upon humane Ambition, and. 
may have been continued fince for the 
fame reafon ;,andas no remedy has been 
yet found, fo it is moft probable, it is 
not to be expected, nor are we to hope 
to unite that which God has divided. The 
Providence of God may have fo order’d 
it fora check to Men’s Pride, who are o- 
therwife apt to be buil ding Babe/s, were 
there no difficulties to obftruét and exer- 
cife them in their way. 
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CoA Pye AE 
Of Grammar. 


“HO Grammar be look’d upon by 
ff — many as atrival thing, and only 
the Employment of our youth, yet the 
Greateft Men have not thought it be- 
neath their care; Plato and Arifforle a- 
mong the Greeks, and Ce/ar and Varro 
among the Latins have treated of this 
 Subect. In our times the Common 
- Grammar that goes under the name of 
Mr. Lily was done by fome of the moft 
confiderable Men of the Age; The 
Englifh Rudiments by Dr. Colt Dean 
of Paxl’s, witha Preface to the firft E- 
ditions, directing its ufe by no lefs Man 
than Cardinal Wolfey; The molt Ratio- 
nal part, the Syntax, was writorcorre- 
Ged G by Erafmus, andthe other partse)2. tom, 
by other hanas: So that tho Mr. Lily xp 14 

now bears thename, which while living, 

he always modeftly refus’d, yet it was 

carrrd onby the joynt endeavours of fe- 

: 2 veral 


-*. 7 a _ airy, 
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~ veral Learned Men, and he perhaps had 
~ not the largeft fhare in that work. , 
Were there more of Cefar and Varro 
extant, they might be of good ufe to \ 
usin our Enquiries, butallCe/zs Book 
on this Subject being loft, and only fome 
parts of Varro left, we want two good 
Helps: ‘Tho from thofe fhort Specimens 
we have of Ce/ar, we were not toexpect 
too much from him; he has been quoted 
oO '* by (k) A. Gellias witha doubtful Chara~ 
@i.s. Ger, and twice or thrice (/) by Chari ius 
Bt an Ancient Grammarian, and always to 
MH" correthim, ashe will feem to deferve to 
any one who willtake the pains toconfult 
the particular places: And as for Varro, 
his Books are chiefly about the Etymolo- 
gics of words, which are of no great ufe, — 
being obfcure and uncertain. | 
The following Grammarians are yet 
more defective, we have a large Colle- 
ction of them put out by Pat/chius, who 
(againit the cuftom of moft Editors, 
that feldom ufe to {peak difparagingly © 
oftheir Authors) ingenuoufly confeffeth, 
that fome of them were f{carce worth 
an Edition. And moft of them having 
been writ,either when Learning waslow, 
or after Barbarifm had begun to over- 
flow the Empire, it is no wonder, that 
oa they 


& 
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they do not rife above their Level, or 


that while they lay down Rules in this 


Art, they {carce write in tolerable Latin: 
Prifctaw himfelf will be no exception to 
this, who notwithftanding his ftriCtnefs 


in giving Rules and feverity in cenfuring 


- Others, has much ado to preferve himfelf 


from Barbarifm: Let any one read fome 


of his firitlines, he will need gono far- 


therto make a judgment. » | 
‘Some of our Modern Criticks have de- 

ferv’d well of this Art, who as they 

have us’d more per{picuity, fo they have 


writ with.much greater Purity,than moft 


of the Ancient Grammarians havedone:; 


| Vala, Erafmas, and our Linacer have taken 
- much pains and fhown great Judgment 


in this matter; and yet after all, as if 
nothing had been done, arifeth Sazctias, 


- and atter him Schioppias, and Correct 


all that had gone before them. Cvcero 


and : Quinéilian were blind with thefe 


Men, who make fuch difcoveries, as 
never had been thought of, by any of 


the Ancients; all Grammar betorethem 


was, Cloacina, polluted and full of mi- 

flakes ; theirs only is the true way, 
which they pretend is highly Rational, 
containing few and eafie Rules, and 
_ under theie fcarce any exceptions. ‘Tha 
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if this new method be examin‘, it will 
be foundas fallacious, and they as fallible 
as other Men: Savédtius’s great principle 
on which he goes, is, That ‘Languages, 
and particularly the Latin, are not pure- 
ly arbitrary, or depending barely on 
ufeand cuftom, butthat an Analogy has 
been obferv’d, and a reafon may be given 


ofthe Idioms of Tongues, and upon this 


be builds a Rational Grammar. ‘This 
perhaps might hold in fome meafure 
in the Hebrew, as faras its words were » 
impos’d upon jultreafons; but inthe La- 
tin Tongue which he treats of, that was 
firft form’d and afterwards grew up in 
confufion;and under a People, while the 

were yet Barbarous, we are not to Eepett 
fuch mighty Regularity. The Romans 
knew nothing of Grammar, till the times 
of Exxius, whenthat Tongue was pret- 
ty well grown, and confequently could 
have no great regard to it in forming ° 
their Language, and therefore for any 
one now, to pretend to fix the Analogy 
of words, or to reduce all under itritt 
Rule, is to fet bounds where they were 
rever intended, and to‘find’a Reafon 
that Was never meant. Had Grammar 
Heen as ancient as Languages, we might 


ris 


Pave proces ted in this manner, but it 


~ being 


bey ag 
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being invented only asa help, and not 
fram’d originally asan immutable rule,we 
muft fuititto our bufinefs as wellas we 
can,but are not to expect, it fhould be uni- 
form and not liable to many exceptions, 

 Totakea {hort view of fome particu- 
Jars, 1. Asto Letters, weare not yet a- 
greed about their Original, which might 
be of ufe infixing our Alphabets, fortho 
the Greek letters, and from them the 
Latin, feemderiv’d from the Phenician, 
and thefe again from the ancient Hebrew, 


ashas been attempted to be fhown, not. 


only from Hiltory, but from the afini- 
ty of Letters, by turning the Hebrew 
Characters towards the Right hand, ac- 
cording to our way of redding ; yet there 
ilies one great objection againtt this, 


That Cadmus whobrought the Phezictan, 


letters among the Greeks, is only faid to 
have brough« {ixteen, and therefore mult 
have left {ome behind him, for the Phe- 
wician or Fiebrey Alphabet was always 
 fixt; and of the fame length as now, 
- fince we have had any writing, a itand- 
ing Evidence of which we have in fe- 
veral Alphabetical Pialms and Chapiers. 
Were this more certain, it would help 
to determine our Alphabets, both as 


totheir Numbers and Powers, whereas: 


C4 now 


i deine 
pa) RA 


X 
2 mi 
Mt teed 

wn) 
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now weare uncertain in both, and there 


(mi Ve. AW 
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are great difputesamiong the Criticks, as 
to fome of the Elements, whether they 
be jetters or no. 

_ (2.) Inthe Etymological or Analogis 
cal part, we labour under the fame dith- 
culties ; nor can it be otherwife, where 
Languages were fo much the effect of . 
chance, and were notfram’d by any fet. 
tled or eftablifhed Rules. When/Varre 
writ his Book, De Lingua Latina, it is 
plain this Analogy wasa difputable thing, . 
he brings feveral objections againft, as 
well as reatons for it, and his Inflances 
arefo many, and his objetions fo con= - 
fiderable that he muft needs be allow- 
ed to have left it doubtful. In the fame 
Age, when a queftion was put by Pom. 
peyto moft of the Learned Men in Rome, 
(4; concerning the Analogy of avery 
common word, they could come to no 
reiolution about it, tho Cicero was one 
of the number, and fo it was left un. 
determin’d, And if thething were fo 
much controverted among them, who 
had better’ cpportunities of enquiry, ag 
living nearer the Original, when many 
menuments of Antiquity were left, and 


the Latin’ yet a living Language, among 


Hem ; it mutt needs be much more fo 
a eee Be BN a ars Z as 
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~¢@ us, who live at this diftance,and want 
many of their helps : Our greateft light 
_ muft be borrow’d from their Books, and 
we can be only more happy in the appli- 
cation. Accordingly we follow them. 
pretty clofe, and are much more diretted 
by the cuftom of Ancient and Approved 
Authors,than by the reafon of words that 
is perpetually varying. How many words 
are there agreeable enough with Analo- 
gy, and of Modern ufe among learned 
_ Men, which yet,becaufe they are not us'd 
_ by the Ancients, are not only diflik’d,bue 
are look’d upon by the Critics, as vitza 
Sermonis ? Innumerable inftances may be 
_ had @) in Voffias: few Men would bea- 
fraid to ufe, Incertitudo, Ingratitudo, and ™ 2 
other words of the like nature; there is oe oie 
nothing difagreeable in them, or difpro- fm — 
portionable to Speech; and yet becaufe 
_ they have not been us’d by the beft 
_ Claffic Authors, but have been feeming- 
ly avoided, when they came. in their 
_ Way, and either paraphras’d, or Greek 
words put in their room, they have 
been exploded by our Modern Critics. 
The <Axomalifms in wordshave been fo 
many, and the differences yet more a- 
mong thofe that have treated of them, 
that fome have gone fo far as to ets 
wr ied s ip Reg Oe ea Oi ne * the 
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the thing it felf, and to allow no | 

Analogy either in the Greek or Latin 
Tongue. . 

3. Grammar has fared no better in 

the conftructive part, whether we will 

be guided by Rules, or Authority of 

Beft Authors; the number of Rules is — 

become a Burden, and the multitude of 

exceptions is yet more vexatious: If we 

will believe Schtoppiws, there are five hun- 

dred Rules in our Common Grammars, 

in the Syntax only of Nouns and Verbs - 

and Participles, and fcarce any of thofe 

_ without their exceptions, and {o pros 

portionably in the other parts of Syn- 

tax; all which muit imploy a great part 

of ourtime. Or if we will be direGted 

by Authorities, the Critics have been fo 

unmercifully fevere,that we fearce know, 

which to follow : Cicero, tho the moft 

unexceptionable, has not efcap’d their 

cenfure, he has been pelted by them, 

and Palla and Evafmus have charg’d him 

with Soloecifs. Déutins commorans As 

thenis “erat animus ad te fcribere ; 

covid. and Quum in animo haberem navigands , 
#raj-Cice- (0) are noted paflages to this purpofe. 
Oh Tom, And indeed tho Cicero be look’d upon 
?. 823.248 a Standard of Language with us, yet 

va ig be was mot fo to thote of his own Age;, 


Cape he 
ieee Ai- 
« 
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“Atticus (p) in an Epiftle to him, charg-(r) 2 x 
eth him with falfe Latin, and being put “> 
upona vindication, he defends himtelf 
+ bythe authority of Terence 5 ofthat what- 
ever Cicero be to us, Terence was then 

the better Authority. Neither fo them 

fureare unexceptionable, nor any other 

that we can meet with, tho we fhould 
‘carry our fearch through the whole Set. 

4, Pronunciation has’ been the Sub- 

je&t of great Debates, efpecially in the 

Greek Tongue, the pronunciation of 

which has been more neglected: And 

tho at firft view, it may feem a light 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, yet 

the negle€t of it, has been of very ill 
~ confequencetothat Tongue. For while 
the Modern Greeks had little regard to 

the powers of their Letters, and mix’d 

and’ confounded the founds of their 

Vowels and’ Diphthongs, and run moft 

of themintoone, in their pronunciation, 
the ycameatlaftin many words, to write | 

asthey fpoke, which was one great oc- 

cafion of the corruption of their Tongue. 

This vicious way of {peaking was brought 

by the exil’d Greeksinto Italy, and from 

thence together with Learning, fpread 

ever the greateft part of Ewrope, till it 

met with a check here in England, from 
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two very Eminent Men, both of them 
fucceflively Profeffors in the Usver ity 
of Cambridge, Six Thomas Smith, and Sir 
— Fobu Cheek, And becaufe the Cogtro. 
verlieis not much known, and may af- 
ford fome light to the pronunciation of 
the Greek, 1 will give a brief account 

of this Grammatical War. 
It was inthe latter end of Hex. VIIDs 
Reign, thar Saithand Cheek began to ob- 
\ ferve the inconveniencies inthis fort of 
pronunciation; they faw that not only the 
| Beauty of the Language was loft in this ~ 
way, but likewife its very Spirit and Life 
were gone, by the lofs of fo many Vow. 
els and Diphthongs, and the Language 
become jejuze and languid : In this way 
of fpeaking it, not ung of numerofity 
appear'd in the Ancient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thofe flowing Periods, | 
for which they had been renowned in 
Old Greece ; neither cold they them- 
(qv.chek. {elves fhew their Eloquence, in their 
me ve Orations or LeCtures , for want of the 
nunc, Dif. Beauty and variety of founds. This put. 
ft cm them upon thinking of a Reformation, 
Wine fran 4) and having confulted moft of the 
“mb Ancient Rhetoricians, and other Greek 


. 


nieing, Authors, who had treated of Sounds 


Gr "and finding fufficient grounds from 
: | thence 
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hence for an alteration, with the cons ‘ 
fent of moft of the learned Linguifts in 
the Univerlity, they fer about the work, 
with fome little oppofition at firft, but 
aiterwards with fuccefs, and almoft ge= 
neral approbation,  Crorwel was then 
Chancellor of the Univerfity, under 
‘whom Reformations were not fo dange- 
rous, but Gardiner fucceeding, who dif 
hk’d all Innovations, a ftop was put for 
fome time; This Man affum’d 2 power, 
that Cefar never exercis’d, of giving - 
Law to Words, and having writ to 
Cheek then Greek Profeffor, to difift from 
this new method, which in reality was 
the Ancient and true way, and not meet- 
ing witha fuitable compliance, he fends 
Out an Order in his own name and the 
Senate’s, which being too long to infertat 
darge, I fhali only mention two or three 
Heads of it, as being fomewhat extra. 
ordinary. 


Luifquis noftram potefatem agznofcis, fou 
nos liters five Gracis five Latinis ab uf, 
publico prafentis feculi alicnos, private jus 
aicio affingere ne audeto. 

Diphthongos Gracas nedum Latinas, wifi 
4d dierefis exigat, fonis ne diducito 


A; 
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Arab 2, & abt fono ne diflinguito, tan- 
tum in Orthographia diftrimen fervato 


n, 4%» uno eodemgue [ono exprimito 
Ne multa: In, fonis omnino ne philofo~ 
phator, fed utitor prefentibus——— 


After fuch a publick Declaration,there 


was no farther room for private judg- 


tr) Glof. 
Gr. Praf. 
| § 12. 


ment, an obedience was paid, and Gar- 
diner’s way prevaild, tilla Reforma- 
tion in Religion, made way fora Refor- 
mation in Language, that has obtain’d 


ever fince. However; the Controverfie © 


was then manag’d with much warmth 


and Learning; Gardiner infifted princi- 
pally upon Cuftom, and the Authority 


of the prefent Greeks: on the other fide 
they pleaded Antiquity, and thatdrawn 
down from the moft Ancient Authors ; 
feveral or the Greek Rhetoricians were 
brought into the Controverfie, and o- 
ther Authors that had dropt any expref- 
fion that look’d that way, and a Man 
would wonder to fee fo much Learnin 

{hewn on fo dry a Subject. Where the 
victory lay is pretty vifible, and fo great 


‘a Man (7) as Da Frefze could not have 


been at a lofs, how to determine the 
matter, had he not been poffefled 
With partiality fora Party, which he 

fhows 


ae 


/ 


Re: 
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fhows too plainly, by blaming Bifbop 
Godwin ( though very unjuftly ) for 
leaving Gardiner out of his Catalogue of 
Bifhops. ibs | | 
But I have run out too far in Gram- 


matical niceties, whoever defires more 


on this Subject, may meet with enough 


an Bifhop Wilkins (/) and I have prin- (PRC bar 


cipally infifted on fuch particulars as 2 2 Ae 
_ have been negle&ted or over-look’d by 
him. ten : 
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“URRRIA at 5 bass oh Foe gs 
Of Rhbetorick and Eloquence. a : 


"“® S Grammar teacheth us to fpeak | 
FY. properly, fo it is the partof Rhe: 
toric to inftruct, how to do it elegantly, 
by adding Beauty to that Language, 
that before was naked and Grammatis | 
cally true. If we would be nice indi-- 
ftinguifhing , there is a difference be- 
twixt Rhetoric and Eloquence, tho we 
treat. of thern under the fame Head; 
the one lays down Rules, theother pra 
tices them, and a Man may be a very 
good Rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time amean Orator: Perhaps Qsindtilian 
ivesas good Rules asCicero, lam fure 
in . better method, and with greater 
clofenefs ; whereas the other is fo much: 
an Orator, that he cannot forget it, | 
whilit he a&s the part of a Rhetorici- 
an, hedilates and flourifhes, and gives 
_ Example inftead of Rule: And yeta Man 
that would form a comparifon betwixt 


Q4ins 


~ 
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we 


Quinitilian’s Declamations,(if yet they be 
Ruinctilian’s) and the Orations of Tully, 
would be in great danger of forfeiting his 
Gegreuon. oa... sae | 
The Ancient Romans had Orators a: 
mong them and fome Eloquence, Inftan« 
ces whereof we have intheir Hiitory/al- 
moft as high as the T arqwens ; but it was 
then a chalt ching without Paint or Drefs, 
Rhetorick was not yet known among 
them, the name of it was not fo much as 
heard of fome hundred years after, they 
“wanting a wordto exprefsit by, , which 
they were afterwards fore’d to borrow 
fromthe Greeks (¢). As {oon asit came a~ 1) Guindl 
mong them,.we traceitinits effects, for! 2. cap. 
as’ among the Grecians, whence it was!* 
borrow’d, it had occafion’d Tumults and 
Concuiiions of Srate, efpecially at Arhens 
Where it prevaiP'd molt, only f acedenon 
Was more quiet, from whence it was ba- 
difl’d, and where a pla'n LaconicStyle 
was in vogue, fo dt Rome whenonce ithad 
got any footing,and the Graechi, the Bruté 
and other Demagogues begun to harangue 
the People, there was no more Peace in 
that State, nothing but continual Broils 
and inteftine Commotions, till they. bad - 
fought themfelves out of that Liberty 
which they feem’d to contend for, and 
Oot ) D their 
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‘their heats ended in theruine of their 
Commonwealth. The Roman Orator 
had feen fo much of this in his time, 
_before things were brought to the aft 
(«) De in- extremity, that he begins his Book of () 
ee Rr Phetoric with a doubt, whether that 
arthad brought greater advantage or de- 
triment to the Commonwealth ¢ And if 
-an Orator where he is treating of Elo- 
quence, were fo doubtful in the matter, 
we need not be at alofs on which fideto 
determine the Cate. 

To pais by confequences, that are not 
juftly chargeable on things, which are 
generally. good or otherwife according 
as the perfons are that ufe them, we 
will confider the art it felf. If it be an 
advantage to any Art, to have been 
treated of by Menthat are skilful in it, 
this Art fhould have received greater 
improvements and be nearer perfe€tion, 
than moft others, having been confide- 
red by one of the greateft Mafters that 
ever was. Cero has composd pretty 
large ‘Treatifes upon this Subjeét, that - 

_ bave been preferv’d and deliver'd down 
@) Pe °- to us; ‘particularly two (x), in the for- 
sorfive mer of which, as he treats of the feve- 
Brutus. - ral kinds, ‘and lays down fuch. Rules, as 
are neceflary to beobferv’d in® our way 
eS to 
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to Eloquence ; fo in the latter he ‘deli- 
neates and gives us the Portraiture of a 

perfect Orator.T will not pretend tojudge ~ 
ef fo greata Mafter ; thus much may be 
_ faid with modefty enough, that asin the 
 firft Trearife,the Perfons in the Dialocue 
differ from one ancther; fo in the latter 
the Orator feems to differ from himfelf : 
inthe firft he is doubtful, in the latter im- 
practicable: In his Dialogue, (which 
has fo much-the face of probability, that 
fome among the Learned have miftaken, 
it fora real Conference, The Perfons 
introduc’d dre equally Great, and argue 


and ‘difcourfe with equal Learning, and 
he having affign’d no page to himfelf,con- 
fiftently with his doubtfilnefs in this 
 ‘Matter,a Man may fometiimesbe at a lofs, 
which fide to clofe with. And his Ora- 
tor 1s too great and inimitable an example, 
perfectly imaginary, and confequently of 
no ufe in humane ‘life, for which Elo- 
quence is defign’d. He himfelf civeshim 
_ only an Ideal Being, and owns that he is 
ho where to be fond but in the concep- 
fiohsofourmind, = oes Pitan 
And indeed we muff not expe& to 
find hint any where elfe, if all thofe 
/ things be neceflary {to an Orator, that 
LE feems to require: For firft, Nature 
_— D 4 aud 
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and Gesius ate indifpenfibly neceflary, 
without which the wheels being clog’d 
and under force, will driveheavily ; our 
Orator muft havea flowing invention to 
furnifhlim with Ideas, a frong imagi- 
nation toimprefs them, ahappy memory ° 
to retain, anda true judgment to difpole 
them in their due rank and order. He 
muft have Law, to lead himinto the 
knowledge of the Conftitution and Cu- 
{toms of his Country, Huftory to acquaint 
him withexamples, Logic to fupply him 
with proper opics, and Morality to ena- 
ble him to penetrate into, and apply to 
the Manners and Paffions of Men, the 
nf and 7441, which are the Springs of 
Aion, and fourees of Perfwafion: In | 
fhort, being to treat of every thing, he — 
muft be ignorant ofnothing. ..He muft 
be in Cicero's Language, a W%leman, 
that is a Man of univerfal knowledge, 
and what is more a Paradox, he mutt 
hikewile be a Good Man 3a Quality thar 
fo rarely accompanied Heathen Elo- 
quence, that both Cicero and Quinétilian 
are much at a plunge in afferting it to the 
Greek and Roman Orators. He muft not 
only have a general knowledge of things, 
butmuft have skill inadorning them, he 
mult have thegreateft Art, and yetatthe 
dane 4 
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_ fame time the skill to conceal it, for when 
ever Art appears, it lofeth its effect, and 
nothing can pleafe much lefs perfwade, 
but what is natural. The mot external 
thingsareneceflary to his accomplithment, 
he muft not only have Eloquence in his 
words, but likewife in his looks, decent 
motions, andan air of perfwalion, that 
graceful actionand pronunciation, which 
— Demoftbenes made the firft ‘and fecond and 
third thing,and which had fo greata fhare - 
— in hisown Compofures, thar weare not 
to wonder, that his Orations pleafe lefs in 
the reading, than they did in the delive- 
tance, as wanting three parts of what 
they had when they were {poke. 


- Thefe being the qualifications that 
are neceflary to a compleat and perfect 
Orator, it 1s next to impofhibile, there 
_ fhould ever be any fuch Man. If any 
_fuch were, in whom all thefe conditi- 
ons met, it muft have been he who re- 
quires them, J mean Cicero, who had 
the happielt Gezius, and that cultivated 
_ with the greateft’ Art and Induftry, that 
perhaps ever Man had; be whom Qaiz- 
_ttilian (¥) oppofeth to all the Greciaz ¢y) 210. 
Orators, to whom he gives the Force ‘#:'- 


Of Demofthenes, the fweetnefs of Iocrates, 
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and the Copia of Plate; he whom he ftiles 
the name not ofa Man, butof Eloquence 
it felf, and givesitasa Rule, by whicha 
Man may judge ofhis own Proficiency in 
Hloquence, if Cécero begins to pleafe him: 
yet this Cicero was fo far from pleafing 

in hisown Age, that’as he met with 

_ Detra€torsamong his Enemies, one of 
(1 "Which compos’d a Treatife (<) againtt 
ap.Gell. him, under a very difparaging title, fo 
harycaphe did not fatishe Brutus among his 
 Briends,' who taxeth him with Joofe: 
nefsin his compotures, and chargeshim 

with want of Nerves and Strength. 

) wt» And Quinétilian (a) where he comes to. 
wt explain himfelf tells sus, that he ftiles 
Cicero a Compleat Orator only inthe vul- 
Sat meaning ofthe word, for in the ftri@ 
fenfe, he was yet to feek, and does not 
only defire perte@tion in him,but acquaints 
| us with the faults he was charged with 
1. 2- (6) to wit, that he wasturgid and {wel- 
ling in his Expreflions, too frequent. in 
repetitions, broken in his Compofition, 
and not only cafie in his Stile, but folk, 
Inthe att Age, wher Learning be- 
‘gun to revive, and Cicero was {tudy’d 
dimoit to the neglect of our Bibles, yet 
ene of our Great Critics in the Latine 
mongue, could never be reconcil’d'to a 
oS Ue ee Se Sa 2 ae a Ciceroniaga 
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Cicero nian Stile, nor could hear him read 


(¢) without wearinefs and fomewhat of ig ais 
loathing. = ' Ciceronis 

athe ditioners 
nunquam probare potuit nec fine faftidio audire. V. Gard. Epift. ad 
Chek. pe 176. 


It isnot yetagreed among the Learn- 
ed, which of his Compofures are the 


-moft Elegant, otherwife it were eafier 


to know where to make our Refle- 


ctions. Sir William Temple brings his. 
| P 5 


Oration for Labienus, (d) (whom by an  ?.313- 
errour very pardonable among {fo many 


. excellencies he miftakes for Ligareus ) 


as anInitance of the power of humane 


Eloquence. It muft be confeft this is 
a-remarkable Inftance; here was, the 


Wd Greateft Orator and the Greateft Judge, © 


(for Cefar is allowed by Cicero to be one 


_ot the moft Eloquent Perfons of his time) 


Cfar comes into the place of Judicature, 
breathing revenge againft Ligari#s, and 
withan obitinate refolution to condemn 
him, but with difficulty is prevail’d with 
to hear C’cero in his Defence, which he 
ae way to, rather asa thing of meer 


form, than with any thoughts of yield- 
ing to his perfwafion: However, no 
_fooner is he heard, but he moves and, 


affects, and when he comes to touch 


D4 ypon 


nd 
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upon Pharfalia , the Conqueror has no 
amore Soul lefr, he takes fire and 1s tran- 
{ported beyond himfelf, he fhakes and 
trembles, and drops t the Paper that he 


held in his hand, and in fpite of all his’ 
refolutions, abfolves the Criminal, whom 
he was determined to condemn. And 
now I think I haye allow’d enough to 
Eloquence ; but to deal impa rtially, the. 


force of it is fo great, and the effect of 


it fo wonderful in this Inftance , that 
it would: raife a Mans curiofity to en- 
quire into the Caufe. Had this Ora- 
tion been loft, we fhould havehad moit 
terrible Outecries, and lamentable Com- 
plaints among, the Learned, of the lofs 
that the World has fufta in’d-in fo con. 
fummate a piece. Lo it is yet extant! 
and alzho this, as every thing of Cicero’s, 


bs excellent in its kind, yet fo niuch 


will be granted, that it may be read 
without rapture and amazement. 
suit granting as much force to Elo- 
es as can. “be defir 'd, how is It, it 
does perfwade, in this and other in- 
ee ? Tam i re not from ‘rational ar. 
guments, which ought to be the proper 
qneans of convince: ag a reafonable Man, 


~ but from quite diigrent motives and 
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and perhaps moft reafonable refolution, 
was, notto pardon fo great a Criminal, 
an implacable wretch,that had afterwards 
a hand in the Blood of his Deliverer. 
The Orator does not fo much feek tocon- 
vince him of the unreafonablenets of 
the thing, as endeavour to prevail with 
him from other inducements , he ap- 
plies to his Paflions inftead of his Rea- 
fon, his weak and blind fide, by putting 


himin mind of the Pharfalian Field, ot 


his glory in fubduing, and the greater 


honours he had acquir’d by pardoning;h¢ 


{tiles him Father, tho at the fame time ‘he 


thought him an Ufurper, and bids him 


remember it’ was his Reople that beg’d 
Ligarias ofhim, and that he could notdo 
a more popular thing, than by yielding to 
their requefts and giving way to his uiual 
Clemency. Such arethe Topics that are 
brought from Rhetoric! Thetruth of it 


is, our common Eloquence ts ufually a_ 


cheat upon the Underitanding, itdeceives 
us with appearances, inftead of things, 


and makes usthink we fee reafon, whillt 


it is tickling our fenfe:Its ftrongelt proots, 
do often confift in an artificial curn of 
words, and beautiful expreffioas, wluch 


ifunravel’d, its f{irength is gone anc the 


nyafon is daltroyed, 


a 
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There are few that read Sezeca, that _ 


do not imgine he writes with great 


force and ftrength, his thoughts are 
lofty, almoft every line in him is a Sen- 
tence, and every Sentence does feem a 
Reafon , and yet it has been well ob- 
ferv’d, by a Mafter in the Art of think- 
ing (€), who has taken fome pains in 
unravelling fome of his loftieft expref- -- 
fions, that there is little more in him — 
at the bottom, thana Pomp of Words, 
And the fame obfervation is made there, 
upon two other Authors, the one of 
whom is not fo proper to be mentioned? 
the other is not worth the mention ; 
All of them are known, and are as 
much quoted, and will go as far in 
popular difcourfes as Authors of clofer 
thought. 

Je is not enough to fay, that this is 
the faule of thefe Authors and not of 
Eloquence, for itsend being to perfwade, 
and the perfons whom we areto dea] 
with, being ufually the People, who as 
they are the moft, are not generally the 
wifeft, if we would perfwade them, 
we muft fuit our felves to their capa- 
cities, otherwife we muftbe content to 


tofe eur end. An appofite Similictude 


is argument with them, and a quaint 
Shea | faying 
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faying will go farther than a fubftantial 


Reafon, for being guided by Imagina- 
tion, they are moft affected with fenfi- 
_ ble refemblances, and not having capa- 
city to penterate into things, that which 
is eaficft and lies uppermoft perfwades 
them moft: So that unlefs we could 
make them wife, they will be ealie and 
credulous, and will be lead by appea- 
rances infteadof Truth. And this is one 
Reafon , why Eloquence could never 
flourifh, at leaft not arrive to any con- 
fiderable height, unlefs it were among 
a people, that had underftandings above 
theordinary fize, fuch as the Athenians 
once were, and afterwards the Romans : 
‘And for the famereafon it is, that the 
wifeft Men are not always the beft O- 
rators, either at the Baror inthe Chair, 
for they are too much above the People’s 
level, their Artillery fhoots over, and 
it is no wonder if they mifs their aim. 
Andifitbe yet faid, there is notwithe 
ftanding fuch a thing as true Eloquence, 
thar will always have its force with 
Wifemen ; I grant there is, but befides 
that this is to reftrain it toa very natrow 
compafs, Wife Men will be moft guid- 
ed by wife confiderations, fuch as are 

grounded uponclofe Argument and Ra 
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tional Conclufions, ‘which are more pro- 


perly the butinefs of Logic than of 
Rhetoric and Eloquence. 

Having gone thus far in my reflections, 
principally with regard to the Ancient O- 
rators, it is almoft needlefs to examine the 
Moderns ; fome of their Patrons in other 


forts af Learning,have given up the com. 


parifon in this; fo that if the Ancients are 


found to be wanting in perfeGtion, weare’ 


not to expe to find it in the Moderns. 


Ca ale 
fen 
ig 


Howevera Wordortwoofthem. The 


French have fhown moft care inthis par- 
ticular, among whom an Academy has 
been ereCted for the refining their Lan- 
guage; the Members whereof have {pent 
whole days in examining the propriety of 
a word, and have been no lefs accurate 
in ftudying the Beauties and Ornaments 
of Speech and Numerofity of their pe- 
riods: But I doubt the obfervation is 
true , that whilft they have been fo 
{crupuloufly nice, they have run into 
the fault of over much accuracy, and 
by adding Beauty to their Language 
have broken its ftrength ; by {pining and 
refining it, and giving it too much paint 
and flourifh, much of its mafculine 
ftrength is loft, and I have fometimes 
thought, that it boded not well to that 

| SOs 
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Society,that their firft Prize of Hloquence 
was giventoa Woman(/f). Itiscertain-(f) M4. 
ly a fault in Oratory to be too curious in “ °°“ 
the choice of words, a bold Period, tho” a- 
gaintt Rulewill pleafe more,than to beal- 
ways in phrafe, anda decent negligence 
is often a Beauty in expreffion, as well as 
Drefs; whereas by being over correct or 
always flourifhing, our Periods become 
either too lufcious or too fff. And yet 
tho’ fome Members.of the French Academy — 
have pretty freely cenfur’d this fault,and 
have defervedly laugh’d at fome Gentle- 
men, thatdid not only mifpend their 
in ftudi’d Periods, but in avoiding rough 
and unfounding words, it is plain fomeof 
their own Brethren have run into the 
{fame fault, and have been curious and 
affected in their Style, almoft to a.de- 
- gree of fuperftition. For what can be 
—faid lefs of him who compos’d (g) ag) M. de 
large Book in five Volumes, in all which Go" 
he declin'd making ufe of.a commonand 74. Acad, 
- almoft unavoidable word (4), only be- #77. 
caufe it did not pleafe him? or did M.3))c4p, 
Vaugelas employ his time better, who 
having undertaken the Tranflation of 
Quintus Curtis, no very great perfor- 
mance, fpent thirty years in tranflating 
his Author, and yet left it an finifh’d 

work ? 


4 
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work? In which work it is very remark- 


Ww 


226 
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(k) Pro- 
lege Maini- 
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able, that having left five or fix different 
Tranflations in theMargin of hisBook,that 
which ftood firft was generally approv’d 
of asthe beft(z) as containing his firftand 


natural thoughts, whereas the others were 


probably more fore’d and ftrain’d. 3 
~ But Mr. Peléffowin his Hiftory of the 
Academy, has given us a Panegyric upon 
the French-Kyng , which I fuppofe is 
defign’d as a Specimen of French Elo- 
quence, and being there in five diffe- 
tent Languages, evety Man may read it 
ina known Tonge, and be ablein fome 
meafure to judge, to what degree of 
perfeGtion Oratory has -arriv’d among 
our Neighbours: ‘Tho’ the truth of itis; 
the Englifh ‘Tranflation is wretchedly 
mangl'd, and fo different from the; Au- 
thors fenfe, that it ceafes to be “his. 
However take it in the Original,I believe 
it will not be pretended, that he has 
painted out his Hero, in fuch charming 
colours, as either Pl/:ivy has done his 
Trajan; or Cicero, Pompey in one of his 
Orations (4), or Czfar in another. The 
Academies Whetoric is yet wanting, 
which they have giveri us an expeéta- 


tion of, both in the fame Hiftory and 


in the Preface to their Dictionary. But 
- tha 
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that work having coft them forty years, 
and a Grammiar being in order their next 


undertaking, if that likewife fhould em- 


ploy thema proportionable time, their 


~ Rules of Eloquence feem referv’d for Po: 
_fterity and not for us. | | 
The Englifh as they have nottaken the — 


fame pains nor purfu’d the defign with e- 
qual Induftry with their Neighbours, by 


47 


erecting Societies for the improvement — 


ofOratory ; fo whatever their performan- 


_ceshave been, they have been more mo- 


deft in their pretenfions: For tho the 
French have compos’d large volumes upon 
this Subye€t, with much Oftentation, yet! 
fcarce know of any, that have been pub- 


_ lifh’d by the Englifh, whether it be that 
_ their Gevzus inclines them to {trength ra- 


ther than beauty, or thattrufting to their 


ative Force they defpife the finenefs of 
Art. They have indeed beencharg’d by 


their Neighbours (/) witha fort of Elo- ti) 
' quence that isnot very charming, in be- ap. fourn. 


_ ifit were true,is not perhaps fo much 


to be attributed to their want of skill, 


_ astotheir compliance with the humour 


_ Of a People, that attend too much to. 


_ Prophecies, and are too much affected 


; l 


with 


Boning their. difcourfes generally with a Sacve 
ome Prophecy or furprifing Story, which 5, 
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with ftories: But however, it were 
200 years ago, when the obfervation 
was firft made, it is otherwife now 
when Oratory after the many changes. 
it fas undergone, has put on a quite 
different Face: tho” even from thofe fre- 
quent alterations, its inftability is too re- 
markable, and would tempt a Man to 


think, that in fome meafure it depends 


upon humour, and has not {o unmovea- 
ble a Foundation as might bewilhr’d. 

For to look back, a very little, ii 
thofe dark times, it is not impoffible, 
that Eloquefice was much about that 
pitch, the obfervation would have tr, 
inablind age, when Legends were in 
fafhion, and the people were kept, in 
Tenorance and led by Wonder ; a Re- 
formation in Religion brought with it 
an advancement in Learning, and as E- 
legancy begun then to be reftor’d to the 
LLatine Tongue, fo in Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, the Writers of that age, feem 
to have affected a Ciceronian ftyle in Eng- 
lith, both in the length of their peri- 
ods, and often by throwing the verb to 
the endot the Sentence: The fucceed- 
ing Reign degenerated rather than im- 
prov’d, when the generality rin into 
an affected way of writing, and nothing 

would 
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would pleafe, without a fantaftick Drefs 
and jingle of Words. And tho in thé 

following Reign, this way of writing 
was muceh laid atide, yet eventhen they 
larded thew Difcourfes fo thick with 
Sentences of Greek and. Latin, that as 
things now are; it would bea hard mat- 
ret toexcufe them from Pedantry. What 
fort of Oratory obtain’d in the late times 
of Confulion; is well known, efpecial- 
ly inthe Pulper:. As tf the obfervati- 
oa of our Neighbours had been calcu- 
Jared for them; little Similicudes and 
odd Examples, anda worfe fort of 
Cant, was the Eldquence of thefe times, 
which norwithttanding charm’d the 
People to that degree, that ic hurry d 
them befides themifelves, and almoift 
out of their Wits. And tho Oratory 
may be thought to be now at its full 
height, and we may flatter our felves, 
that nothing can be added to the Strength 
and Solidity of thofe Difcourfes, that 
are publifhed among us almoit every 
day, upon every Subject ; yet I will 
not undertake but that fomewhat may 
be produc’d in the next Age, fo much 
more perfect, at leaft more pleating, 
than any thing we yet have, that the 
_ prefent Eloquence fhall be loolst upon by 
KR 


Our 


a 
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our Pofterity with the fame negle@,with 


— which wenew treat the performances of 


our Fore-fathers. _No doubt, whatthey 
writ pleas’d their own Age, as much as 
our mott boatted Pieces pleafe now, and 
we ought not. to be: too confident in our 
own. performances, with dif-regard to o- 
ther ages; unlefs we will make our felves 
the Standard of Eloquence, and not give 


other Men leave to judge of us; as we 


have done of thofe before us. 
Tknow no reafon , why it may not 
vary according to times as well as places, 


which in the latter cafe it fo evidently 
doves, That, that which is lookt upon as 


Elegant in one Nation, would be laught 
at by another People. The Eaftern Na- 


tions arefo different from us in their ftile, 
that could our moft Elegant Compofures 


beunderftood by them, they would be 
thought flat and infipid, they being fo 
accuftomed to Sublime and Lofty Ex- 
preflions, that nothing will affeétthem, 
but what.is fetch’d from the Sun and 
Moon and, Stars, And nearer home, 


where the difference ought not tobe fo” 


confiderable, the Freach and Iralians,who 
have taken fuch pains, and {pent fo much 


tune in polifhing their Stile, yet charge ” 
one another with imperfectionsin' their 


way 


oon 


Ba 
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‘way of writing, and both of them differ 


from the Evglifh. Every Nation can difs | 


‘cover faults in, their Neighbours, and do 
not confider that their, Neighbours fee the 
like faults to blamein then. 
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Ogic: in the Modern pbrafe is the 
_, Art of thinking, and being defign’d 
fora help or Inftrument of Realon, its 
very nature; implies weaknefsin the un- 
derftanding ; and therefore we ought not 
to valtie our felves too, much upon our a- 
bility, in giving, fubtle Rules and find- 
ing out Logical Arguments,(inceit would 
be- more perfection not to want them. 
God Almighty who fees all things intut- 
tively does not want thefe helps, he nei- 
ther ftandsin need of Logic, nor ufes it; 
but we whole underftandings are fhort, 
ate forc’d to colleét one thing from ano- 
ther; and in that procefs we feek out pro- 

er Mediums, and call inall other helps, 
that may be fubfervient to reafon. 
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There was little confiderable done in 
this matter betore Arifforle, for the Elea- 
tic Losic wasonly an Art of Wrangling, 
asthe Academic, was of doubting ) He 
was the great advancer of this Art,inio- 
much that ever fincehis time, the main 
grounds of reafoning have been borrow’d 
from him, even by thofe that have de- 
fpis'd him. Butas nothing can be begun 
and perfeéted together, fo his Logic has 
been charg’d with feveral defects ; for 
whereas all Logic is properly reduceable 
to the four principal operations of the 
Mind, thetwo firft of thefe, have been 
handled by Arsflotle very periunctorily, 
to fay no worfe, and of the fourth he has 
faid nothing at all: Moit of his time has 
been ffent upon the third operation, of 
which he has treated fo largely, that his 
Logic isineftect, an Artof Syllogizing. - 
in this he glories as his own invention, 
and has been fo much valu’d upon it by 
fome, that it has been fti?d by a mo- 
dern Author , (#) the greateft effort of 
humane Wis. But thothe Invention be. 
confefledly extraordinary, toreduce our 
vague thoughts and loofe reafonings , 
that are almoft infinite tocertain Rules, 
and make them conclude in Mode and Fi- 
gare, yet wholoever confiders the nature 
| of 
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of a Syllogifm, in how many things it 
may be falfe in the Matterand peccantin - 
Form, That not only the Terms and Pro- 
pofitions muft anfwer to one another, 
but muft be adapted to the notions of 
things, and thatthefe tooare hard tobe 
connected ;. whilft every little flip in a. 
Propofition or Ambiguity in a word can 
fpoil the Syllogifm, will havea lefs opi- 
nion of its conclufivenefs and will find 

it a hard thing, to bind any Syllogi{m fo 
clofe upon the mind, as not to be evaded 
under fome plaufible diftinction. 

Another Modern (#) I am fure had Bacon, 
this opinion of the matter, for which 7, Ah 
reafon he thought it neceflary to feek out 132. 
another fort of Logic. ke 

Tonly hint at the principal operations 
ofthe Mind, for if I fhould defcend to lefs 
particulars, there arefew things in 477. 
frotle, that have not been excepted againtt 
“by Modern Authors ; fome of whom 

have gone fo far as to queftion the genu- 
inenefs. of his books, becaufe forfooth, 
they cannot difcover in them that Flamen 
Orationis, that Cicero {peaks of. But tho 
there can be no fufficient ground tothink 
them {purious, notwithf{tanding better ar- 
guments have been brought to that pur- 
pofe by an Eminent Philotopher of thefs 
: E 3 later 
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(0) Pie Jater ages (0), yet we have too much rea- 


Mirand. ¢ He ees Ss ae ; 
Tom. onto believe they were much corrupted, 


7.668,&c. from Stvabo’s (p) account of their having 
()V.l. been mutilated-aadiconfumed with moi- 
“31 fture, by being ‘buried fo long under 
ground in Greece afcer Arz/fotle’s death ; 

and after they were brought to Rome, by _ 
having been again mangled. by ignorant 
‘Tranicribers : Sothatit is hard to: know 

how much we have of Arzforle. t 
 Thedogic in ufe'among the Ramans_ 

was rather a fort of Rhetoric than Logic, | 

in which fenfe itis generally to be under- 

{tood, where we meet with mention of it 

among them : It.was firft borrow’d from 

the Svoics, who were in vogueat Rome, 

before Avifforle was much known there ; 

and their Logic having been rather Spe- 

cious than Solid, and confifting much in 

pomp of words, and in giving plaufible 
colours to improbable: things, was. beft 

fitted to that People, who were little far- 

ther concern’d for that Art, than as it 
wasof ufein point lof Eloquence. And 

tho Cicero takes in Ariftotle, efpecially in 

the Topical part, that has moft affinity 

with Rhetoric, yet it is plain, he hasiike- 

_ wife, followed the Staics, tho it wasnot 
reputable enough to be own’d. ‘What 

the Rorwens have. done upon this Subject 
ee 


4s not worth much notice, having had 
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little occafion to make ufe of this Art, and 


‘what they have of it to purpofe being bor- 
rowed from Ari/otle ; the active life was — 
their bufinefs, and difputing never ieems . 


to have been much in fathion with them. 


However when Cicero begun to revive 


in thefe later ages, this fort of Logic was . 
again attempted ; the Men of nice Palates. 
could not relifh Aréfforie, ashe.was dreft 
up by the Schoolmen, and were {o madly. 
ftruck with Cicero, that they thought all — 


fort of Learning was to be borrow’d 


from his Stories ! Cicero is drawn in bes 


yond his Province, and his Topics ranfack- 
edto framea Logic: But tho thefe Men 


were extraordinary Perfons, yet nothing 
fhows more plainly, how neceilary it is 


for Men to keep within their proper 
bounds ; For when they come totreat of 
this matter, it is fo foreign and unweildy 
in their hands, thit they make very or- 
dinary work: They bring indeed fomg 
plaufible objections againtt Arijforle, and. 


§ 


but when’ they fhould lay down fome- 


what new of their own, they either offer — 


nothing, or what they do, is to unfuccets- 
fully, as only to fhow thatthey are out of 


their Element, andthat Logic is none of 


B4 their 


¢ 


fo far they are within their proper Sphere, . 


it 
t 
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their Talent. I fpeak this of the firtt 
t P 
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Reformers of Learning, for tho Ramus 
run in with them, in his oppofition to 
Ariftetie, yet he has out-done them in this, 


that he himfelf has given usa plaufible: 


Sytem , (For I cannot look upon Va 
fa’s performance to be fo much) which 
tho it was much Read and Comment- 
ed on, upon its firft appearing in the 
World, yet feems now to be dif-regard, 


-¢d,andin the next Age may probably be 


forgot, 

_ My Eord Bacon faw clearer into the 
defects of this Art, than moft Men did, 
and being neither fatised with the 
vulgar Logic, nor with its Reformas 
tions that were made, fuitably to his 
vait and enterprizing Genius, attempted 
a. Logick wholly new, the Plan of witich 
is laid down in his Novum Organum. 
The way of Syllogizing feem’d to him 
very fallacious, and too dependent upon 
words, to be much reli’d on, his fearch 
was after things, and therefore he 


brought in a new way of arguing from 


fnauition, and that grounded: upon Ob- 
fervation and Experiments; Tho this 
Plan as laid down by him, looks liker 
an ‘Onrverfal Art, than a difting: Logic, 
and the defien is too great andthe In- 
eee PAR Gf we Te a c X ‘duction 
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duction too large tobe made by one 


Man, or any Society of Men in one 
Age, if at all pra€ticable: For whate- 
ver opinion he might have of the con- 
clufivenefs of this way, one crofScir- 
‘cumftance in an Experiment, would as 
eafily overthrow his Izdadtioz , as an 
ambiguous word would diforder a Syl 
logifm, and a Man needs only make 
tryal, in any part of natural Hiftory, 
as lett us by my Lord Bacon, to fee, 
how conclufive his Induction was like to 
have been. To fay nothing, that not- 
withftanding his blaming the Common 
Logics, as being toomuch fpentin words, 
himielf runs into the fault, that he con- 
demns; for what elfe can we make of his 
Tdola Tribus, Iaola Specs, Fort, Theatri. 
or of his Inflantia Solstavie, Migraates, 
Offenfive, Claudeftine, Conftitutive, &c, 
but fine words put to exprefs very com- 
mon and ordinary things? 

After the way of tree thinking had 
been laid open by my Lord Bacon, it 
was foon after greedily follow’d, for the 
Underftanding affects Freedom as well 
as the Will, and Men will purfue liber- 
ty, tho’ it endsinConfufion. The Car- 
tefians have been obferv’d to be no 
friends fo Logic, their Mafter has left no- 
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-_ ghing extant upon that Subjett, except 
~ fome {catter’d expreffions ; unlefs a Trea- 


tife of method muft be interpreted a Lo. 
4s more pro- 
perly metaphyfical. One of his firft Prin- 
ciples of Reafoning, after he had doubted 


of every thing, feems tobe'too circular to. 


be fafely built upon, for heis for proving 
the Being ofa God from the truth of our 


Faculties, and the truth of our ‘Faculties — 


from the Being of a God 5hehad_ better 


“have fuppos’d our Faculties to be trué,for 


they being the Inftruments that we make 
ufe of in all our proofs and deduCtions;un- 
léfs we fuppofe them to be true,weare at 
a ftand,and can go no farther in our proofs: 


So that the way of fuppofing feems to be 


snore rational than that of doubting. 
The notion of perceiving things by 

Ideas is Of a piece with this, which how: 

ever plaufible ic might feem when firft 


flarted , aftet it came to be examin’d- 


Men's Ideas about the fame objects hap- 
pened to be fo vaftly different, aind that 
in things that were the moft clearly and 


diftinétly percetv'd, that it Wasa great 
prejtidice againft this opinion. ‘Fheré» 


ave few of the firlt farted Ideas,- that 
have not beén examin’d, and many of 
them cfeftually contuted, by the ‘late 


i 
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-dmprovers of this way, and other Ideas 
-fabfhituted in-their room, which have giv- 


en no more {atisfaétion to others, thanthe 
frit did'to them? ‘and till we caragree a- . 
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-boutfome Rule or Standard, by whichto 


meafure and adjuft-our Ideas, itis only a 
Joofe way--of thinking,-and there can ‘be 


no end of Conttoverfie this way: Altho! - 


therebeiittle hopes of this, whilft we have 
_reafon'to believe, that norhing -pleafeth 
more in this way, than the diberty it 
gives, or which every Man takes of 
framing new and’ fine Ideas, 1 am no 
enemy to free thinking, yet I-muftal- 
ways wifh, we might proceed by fomeé 
Rule, (for a Rule isno Bar but. a_ per-~ 
fection of freedom) otherwife1 amfure, 
_ there is no agreement to be expected, 
and it isto be feared we thall end in‘Con- 
fafion. © Clear‘ and  diftinct ’ perception 
has been’ given us for aRule, and the 
conformity of our “Ideas with the Rea- 
lity of things has been given: as ano- 
ther ; but itis no good proof of either, 
that Men have differ’'d much in fome 
of thofe things , that have been fuppo- 
fed’ to be the moft clearly perceiv’d, 
and moft agreeably to the nature’ of 
things.’ The great difficulty ts,. in dif- 
_govering that Conformity, orin clear- 
ee ing 
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ing and diftinguifhing our thoughts ;. 
for every Man’s Ideasare clear to him- 
fol. aa | 

~ Jt would be lookt upon as an omiffi- 
on to pafs by the Art of thinking fuppo- 
LA fed to be writ by M.Arzaalt (7). The bett 
dae part of it muft be ownrd to be borrow- 
| ed from Ariffotle, only by cloathing 
old Terms, under new Ideas, which 
fhows that it is not fo eafie to frame a 
new Logic asa new Philofophy , and 
ives a ground of fufpicion, that this 
Philofophy is not at perfect amity with 
reafon , otherwife they might more 
eafily be adapted to one another. One - 
thing upon which this Author values 
Penile is, his fubfticuting ufeful In- 
ftances, in the place of thofe trivial 
common ones formerly in ufe withthe 
old Logicians, which he makes an ob- | 
yeCtion to the old way : But can it be 
an objection to any thing, that it is 
fuited to the end, for which it was de; 
fign’d ? the ufe of Inftances is to illuftrate 
andexplain a difficulty, and this end is 
beft anfwered by fuch Inftances as are fa- 
miliar and common: whereas the Jnftan- 

ces which this Man brings, are ufuall 
taken from other Sciences, and fuppote 
Men to be wife already ,. contrary to 
| © the 
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the intention of Logic, which is only 
an imtroduction to other Sciences, and 
being fitted for Beginners, fuppofeth 
our knowledge to be yet weak, and is 
de(ion’d for anInitrument to help us 
forward. And yet there is a worfe ob- 
jeCtion again{t his Initances, that ma- 
ny of them being borrowed from an 
unfound and corrupt Divinity, they can 
hardly be read by Beginners without 
danger of being corrupted : For fuch 
 falfe Opinions are never more conta- 
gious, than when they are held forth 
to us under fuch plautible appearances, 
nor are there impreffions ever like to be 
more lafting, than when they are fucke 
in withthe principles of Reafon, 1 will 
not fay, that thefe opinions are fown 
there on purpofe, that they might grow 


6 


up with our Reafon, but where fo much © 
Divinity is mixt with our Logic, it ' 


is very fufpicious that it has a mean- 
ing. | | 
| “The laft Syftem of Logic that Ihave 
met with, is the Mediciza Mentis which 
has been efteemed the beft, and, for 
~ ought I- know, may maintain that Cha- 
racter tillanew one appears: It is not 
fafe to cenfure an Author of fo efta- 
_ biifh’d a reputation, only thus much a 
il oo Man 
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Man may;ventureto fay, That it feems 
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to be. too ftrong. Phyfic for moft Men’s 
Conftitutions , and; it looks fo like a 
Mountebank to boaft of Intallible Cures 

(r) that T could not but have a lefs o- 

pinion of this, Author. He makes light 

account. of the former Logicians; and 

Perception which was thought to be fo 

cleara mark of ‘Truth, ; is: fhown by hiny 

to be often the effe& of imagination,(s ), 
and therefore he fetcheth. his Criterion: 
higher,; avhich. he placeth in C onception,. 
ora. yet. higher degree of Cogitation:. 
But whether knowledge be grounded in 
Perception or: Conception feems not very 
material, provided they, could fhow us. 
the, way, how. to findit,: This iswhat. 
we defire! and. the telling us, we muft. 
affent to. nothing, of.which we have ) 
not a Conception, doesnot feem to further 
our. fearch over much. It ferves. well 
to another purpofe, to fhow us the. 
fhortnefs. of our. Reach,,. for-if. we muft — 
aflent. to.. nothing. without Concepti=_ 
Oy We, mutt, needs know very httle, , 
there being few. things, that we, con- 

ceive perfectly.. Iam apt to think. 


- Mr. T. has borrow’d fome.. Hints from. 


this. Author, tho. he has apply’d them. 
to.,purpofes, the Author never meant, 
and 


a 
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and indeed flatly difavows: For the 
Author feems to mean well, only is 
too fanciful a Man, to make an extra- 
ordinary Logician, and whoever reads 
his Medicina Corporis will be confirmed 
in this opinion: If his Rules of Reafon 
be not better fuited to the mind, than his 
Rules for Health are fitted to our 
Bodies, he is not. like to be much 
prow. 2 eee 
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Of Morad Philofophy: 


\ fF Orality may be confider’d two, 
ways, as an Habit, ora Rule ;, 

either as it is in us, Or as an Art for: 
the conduct of Lite and a Doctrine of: 
Manners: In both refpetts, it is very’ 
imperfect, if confider’d only in its owni 
ftrength, and without the affiftances off 
Revelation; Philofophy being as unable: 
to give Rules, as nature is to practife: 
them: Moft of the Philofophets and| 
fome of grofler capacities were fenfible: 
of this, they were fo far bewildred im: 
their fearch after Happinefs, as to be a-. 
ble to perceive their own wandrings,. 
and could feel the diforders of their na=. 
ture. But how to return into the way,, 
or femedy thefe diforders was beyond 
their jPower. | 


Socrates: 
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Secrates Was the firft,’ who, after the 


Philofophers had tiu’d ‘themfelves ont in’ 
the fearch of nature, with little fuccefs, 


obferving the great uncertainties and vas 


nity of, fuch venquit ies, brought down 


-Philofophy from fraic le(s Speculations, to 
‘the ufes of Life: His Opinions in Morali- 


ty. were clearer and much better round. 
ed, than thofe of moft of the fueceeding 
Sects: having had trier notions of nd: 


of. the Immortaliey of theSouland future 


eg ee ee 


2 Rewards, than the reft. had, without. 
~ which all Vertue iS a floating , unttable 


thing, wanting béth its due end and 
fi ufficient foundation. But though he was 


clearer than moft of the reft \ were, yethe 


_ expreflech himfeiftoo doubtfully, to be 


depended on: Moft of his Philofophy is 
in broken Sentences, deliver'd with much 
doubtfulnefs, and his dying Words are 
well known, when he had leaft to fear, 


which are fo full of Difidence, that. | 


they can give little encouragement to o- 
thers to follow him: He propofeth his 


_ Senfe, asa probabl é Opinion, of the truth 


whereof, he had conceiv’d good hopes, 


from its ‘agreeabl lenefs: with “the Divine’ 
— Goodnels, and the order of Pravidence ; 


rather than built upon fuch folid. Princi- 


- ples , as would give air ance; and beat 
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- Men up inthe difcharge of their Duty, 


ay. Pla. 
ton. Pbhe- 
Adie 


where it meets with Reproaches and 
Difcouragements, the ufual attendants of 
Vertue, | ie 
Plato does little more than Copy from 
his Matter, and being aw’d by. his hard 
Fate, {peaks yet with more referve; his 
mott Divine Dialogue, is chiefly a rela- 
tion of Socrates Opinions, andanaccount 
of the Difcourfes he had with his Scholars, 
lometime before he died(¢).And boththe — 
Socratic and Platonic way having been e+ 
nemiestodogmatizing, and ratherdoubrt- - 
ing and denying thanaflerting any thing; 
We are not to expect certainty, whereit 
isnot pretended to. ate 8 
Arifioileis more noted for his order 
in bringing Morality into Syftem, by 
treating of Happinefs under Heads; and 
ranging it in Clafles according to its dif- 
ferent ObjeCts, and diftinguifhing Ver- 
tues into their feveral kinds, which had 
not been handled Sy{ftematically before | 
than for any real improvement he made 
inthis fort of knowledge: which was 
a diviner thing in P/ato’s Dialogues, 
although only Laxand Moral Difcourfes, 
than it was under all the advantages, 
that Arijforle could give it by reducing 
if into order ; whilft he wanted the 
* only . 
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. As for the reft of the Philofophe:s, 
they generally go upon falfe Principles, 
That Seof them, which was ftricteit 
in its Inftitution, ahd pretended to the 
createlt Perfection, the Sroics, were more 
extravagant than moft others were: 
‘Their Rule was to live up to Nature, 
which asthey underftood it, was todivelt 
themfelves of Humanity; for that was to 
be laid afidé, and an abfolute unconcern- 
‘ednefs to be embracd, in order to the 


happinefs, they were to be polieis’d of ; 


‘Their Wifeman was to be Rich and 
Powerful, andevery way Happy in the 


 midftof Vorments: All good wit them 


was fomewhat above the Gods (wv). In 
{hort their Philofophy was all Paradox, 
it madeagreat fhow, and dazled thote 
that look’d no farther than appearance, 
buc was nothiag more at the bottom, 
than an Oftentation of Wiidom. - 
- Tt were tedious to recount the vari- 
ous Opinions of the Heathen Moralifts, 
which in fhort compafs of time, were 
grown fo numerous, that it gave OCcca- 
fion to the Sceptics, to difpute the Truth 
-_ofall,and to maintain that there was no- 
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thing true or falfe, good or evil; and 
confequently to place their happinefs 
in a perfect indifference, an atapezta in the. 
underftanding : and se'eora4axin the will 
(x). This wasto go beyond the Stoics, 
who, asthey could feel no pain, fo thefe 
Romantic Heroes could tafte Happinefs 
without being afected with Pleafure. 
‘Their Mafter Pyrrhon, who flourifhedas 
bout the time of Zevo, was fo ftruck with 
this Principle, that ifa Chariot or wild 
Beait came in his way, he feorn’d to turn - 
afide, and mutt often have perifhed, had 
he not been preferv'd by his Friends. He 
was belt anfwered by the Dogi in Dioge- 
nes Laertius (y) which coming upon 
him by furprite, ere the Philofopher had 
time to confider, made nature ftart back, 
and the Philofopher confefs that fuch ima- 
ginary principles will not hold. 

In Varre’s time the different Opinions 
were fo extravagantly multiplid that 
inhis Book of Philofophy Cz), he reckons 
up two hundred and cighty eight feveral 
Opinions, only concerning the Summum 
Bonum. And if the difference were fo 
great concerning the ultimate'end, which 
all Men defire, and in which, if any 
thing, the common fenfe of mankind 
fhould feemto agree ; we may eafily. 

imaging 
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other lefs Ends and particular Duties, J 


_ neednot fhow it, itis a common Theme, 


and may be feen in every Treatife of 
Morality. | | 

But tho Morality may have been very 
imperfect among{t the Philofophers, it 
is otherwife, I fuppofe with us, who have 
better light anda furer Rule for our dire. 
Ction, than they had: Ic istrue it is {o, 


- whilff we keep toour Rule, but when 


We forfake that, we goaftray like other 


Men. Our Modern Cafuitts, e{pecially 


the Jefuits, afford too clear an evidence of 


- this, who by ftarting nice Cafes and Phi- 


lofophizing upon them, have brought us 
back in fome things to the ftate of Philo- 


fophers ; they have already given us a 


new Notion of Philofophical Sin, which 


as {tated by them has no fuch fting in it : 


| 


as to deter moft Men from its Commiffi- 


on. Their Thefes are Printed, that were 


tobe maintain’d by the Jefuits at Dijoz, 


the firft of whichis, Peccatam Philofophi- 


cum feu morale, eft Aus humanus difcon- 


Veniens nature Rattouali & Recte Rationi : 


Theologicum vero & mortale eft tranfgrelf to 


bibera legis Diving: Philofophicum quant uma 
‘vis grave, in illo qui Deum vel ignorat, vel 


de Deo atu non cogitat, oft grave Peccatim, 


ee fed 


sky 


imagine what agreement there Wes, ia 
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fed non eft offenfa Det, neque Peccatum mor~ 
‘tale diffolvens amictiram Det, peque eterna 
pen diguum: A Thetis indeed very fa- - 
vourableto the Heathen Philofophers, but _ 
impoilible to be reconciled tothe Princi- 
ples of the Gofpel.It has been reprinted 
¢aNowe at the Hague (a),and fufficiently aniwe- - 
se red and expos’d by a good hand, tho no- 
Z lage thing.can expofe it more than naming It. 
85 This is only one of their Cafurftical 
Decifions; a Jarge Collection “of which - 
ity eee had‘ in the efits Morals (6) _ 
(b) Morale "4% 
ies Fe. Whichas reprefented by a Doctor of the 
A Morf.. Sorbonw, and he quotes their own licen-_ 
4867 f=d Authors, is fucha Syftem of Mora-. 
| lity, asthe Heathen Philofophers would - 
blath to own. According to the Do- 
&trine of that Morale, how many fins. 
are there, that may be committed, and 
what Duties that may not be evaded in 
fome degree, or under fome diftinCtion ?. 
‘Their one Do€trine of Probability, is | 
aground ofas much liberty, “as an” Ors | 
dinary finner’can defire ; for if a Man 
may a upon a probable Opinion, and — 
an ‘Opinion becomes then ‘probable, . 
when it isfupported by cne Reafon, or 
maintained only by ‘one Do€tor (), F 
, will venture to affirm, there are few 
wg | things to hard in morality, that have 
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_ been defended by the loofeft Moralifts, 


that have not been maintain’d by fome 
- of the Jefuits, as cited inthat Book. And 


yet this isnotthe utmoft liberty, thefe - 


nice Cafuifts and Indulgent Fathers have 
allow’d; they go farther, and where 


_ thereare two probable Opinions, a Man 


may act upon that which is lefs proba- 
ble, nay he may venture upon an Opi- 
-nion that is only probably probable; 
_ which is certainly as low adegree of pro- 
 bability,as can wellbe imagin’d; and I 
_ do not fee, how they can go lower, un- 
lefs they would allow 4 Man to a€tupon 
an Opinion that is improbable. : 
It might have been expected, that 
_ where fo many hard Opinions have been 
eharg’d upon the Jefuits, as have been 
producd in the ‘fefaits Morals, they 
fhould fay fomewhat in’ their own de- 
fence : Somewhat indeed they have faid, 


and one of the Pleas they infift upon | 


moft is, that many of the fame Opini- 
Ons are maintain’d by the Schoolmen, 
fome of whom were canoniz’d, and 


their Books generally receiv’d in the 


_ Church of Rome: But whatever Opinion 
_ they may haveof fuch a defence, it is 
_ nothing to us, who bring the fame 
_ charge againit the Schoolmen, that we 
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"do againft the Jefuits, as far as they 
maintain the fame Opinions, and we 
think them the more dangerous, if they 
have not only been defended by Jefuits, © 
but by fuch Men, as by having been 

—receiv’d into the Catalogue of Romifh 
Saints, have in a manner canonized 
their Opinions, by being canoniz’d them- 
{elves, and made theirChurch in fome 
meature anfwerable for them: Tho to 
do that Church right,others of her Meme. 
bers have’ taken offence at fuch Dos- 
ctrines, particularly the Fanfenifts; and 

among the Benedictines, Father Mas 

ion, tho otherwife referv’d enough in 

his Cenfures, yet where fuch loofe 'Ca- 

fuifts come in his way, cannot forbear 

siving them a lafh,and declaring it’ his 
Jpinion;thata Man may read Tully's Of- 

frees with more profit than he can do cer: 

(eng, *210 Cafuifts @):° which tho fmart e- 
wionaft. hough, as coming from amodeft humble 
#ar.2, Man, yet another Frenchman has faid a 
"©" fevererthing, where he defines Morality 
as treated by the Cafuilts, L? art de chim 
chaner avec Dieu; and indeed in their way 
of handling, it looks liker an Art to eafe 
Men from the Burden of rigorous Pre: 
cepts, by fhowing them the ‘ utmoft 
pouncs they may go. without Sin, a 
i ie 4 what 
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what it fhould be, a direCtion for the °C ee 

‘ of tender Confciences,by fhewing Men 
their duty in particular Cafes. | 

— °“fo' fpeak the whole matter in one * 

word, a good Confcience and an up- 
right Man will fee his duty with only 
a moderate fhare of Cafuiftical skill, but 
into aperverfe heart, this fort of wifdom 
enters not: It is ufually fome luft to 
be gratified, or danger to be avoided, 
which perverts the Judgment in pra- 

- tical Duties, but were Men as much 
affraid of fin as they areof danger, there 
would be few occafions of confulting our, 
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BEA! On He AA Ve 
Of Natural Philofophy. 


Hyfical ‘knowledge taking in the 
f. . whole Compafs of Nature, is too 
vatt a fubject to be comprehended by hu- 
mane Mind ;:it isan unexhauftible Mine, 
wherein we may always dig and yet ne- 
ver comeatthe bottom: For tho the 
things it treats of be material Objects, and 
as fuch fenfible and eafie, yet when we 
come totreatof them in a Philofophical 
manner, they fhun our Senfe, and are. 
liable to equal difficulties, with nicer 
matters. There is nothing more common 
innature, than Matter and Motion, or 
moreeafily diffinguifh’d, bute then we 
mult underftand them to be fo, only in 


their grofler meaning, for ifwe fpeak of 


fubtle Matter and iateftive Motion, they 
efcape the niceft {crutiny ofSenfe: And 
yet thefeare the fecret Springs of moft of 
the operations in nature, and as for grofs 
ae matte 
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inward Recefles and Latent Motions; 
and how hid thete are, is beft known. to 
thofe, who are moft converfant in Philo- 


fophical Enquiries. Such Men. by look-' 


ing deep into her, and obferving her in 


_allher windings and mazes, find matter 


enough for Wonder, and reafon to adore 


the Wifdom of God, but at the fame 


time only meet with mortification to their 


own Wildom, and are fore’d to contefs, 


that the waysof Nature like thofe of God, 
~ are paft Man’s finding out. 
 Ariftotle who has gone fo far in, his, 
rational Enquiries, has given us little 


infight into Phyfical Truths ; for having 
fram’d a Body of Phyfics outofhis own 
Head, all the various PJexomena of. 
Nature were to be fuited to his Philofo- 


phy, inftead of his Philofophy’s being. 


drawn from Obfervations in Nature: 


- Bis reafoning whichdid well in Logics, 


was fomewhat out of place, and mif- 


suided him here, where he was rather. 
to be led by Obfervation ; and where 
he does make obfervations they are u- 


{ually unphilofophical, and fuch as few 


| Men could be ignorant of: His four E- 


lements 


_ ynatter and vifible motion, they are rather 
of mechanical confideration. A Philofo- 
 phers bufinefs 1s to trace Nature to her 
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lements are grofs things, and leave the 
underfianding at the fame pitch where it 
was, and his three Principles do not ad- 
vance it much higher ; his firft Principle 


as he has explain’d it, is unintelligible, 


and the laft of thethree is no Principle at 

all, unlefs we will allow that for one Prin- 

ciple, that is deftru€tive of another: He 

tells us, that all knowledge is to be de- 

rived from the Senfe, and yet prefently 

forfakes that, and flies to Reafon. But his 

Philofophy is enough decry’d already, 
and needs not be brought lower than 
it is, 

I need not here reckon up the opinions 
of other Ancient Philofophers; moft of 
them have been reviv’d and have been a- 
gain confuted, and have dyed the fecond 
time in our own Age: ‘The opinion of. 
Thales and the lonic Sect, 1 making Wa- 
ter the Principle ofall things, has been 
reviv'd by thofe, who have attempted to 
explicate a Deluge from fuch an Original, 
Andthe Opinion of Pythagoras and the 
Malic Sect, in placing the Sun in the Cen- 
ter of the World,and afcribing motion to 
the Earth, hasbeen maintain’d anew by 
Copernicus and his Followers; and tho 
L'ranf{migration of Souls be one of Pytha- 


goras’s hardeftfayings, yet it has founda 


Patron 
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~Patronof late in a Countryman of our 


own (), who has maintaind it in a qua-() Mr. 
lif’d Senfe, which perhaps was as much” ulfirode. 


as Pythagoras meant. An Anima Muna, 
Pre-exiitence of Souls, with the reft of 
Plato’s Opinions, have founda ftrong par- 
ty intheir defence; and many other late 
Opinions, which have littlein them, ex- 
cept their novelty to recommend them to 
the World, doreally wantthattoo, and 

might be eafily fhown, to be only the. 
Spawn ofthe Ancient Philofophers,; by. 
whom as there isnothing fo abfurd, that: 
has not been faid, fo they have fearce faid 
any thing fo extravagant, wherein they 

havenotbeen follow’d. 

But among all the ancient Opinions, — 
none have been reviv’d with more ge-. 
reral approbation, than thofe of De- — 
mocritus and Epicurus, the Founders of, 
the Atomical or Corpufcular Philofophy;, 
an ill Omen to Religion, when they who 
have explicated the production of the 
world, bythe Lawsof Mechanifm with 
out a God, have been fo generally fol- 
low’d. In this Mr. Des Cartes has been too 
fuccefstul, whom tho it would be ve- 
ry unjuft to charge with denial of a 
God, whom hefuppofeth to have crea- 
ted Matterand tohave imprefled poe 
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Frft motion upon it, yet im this he is 
blameable, that after the firit motion 1s 
imprefs’d, and the wheels fet agoing, © 
he leaves his vaft Machine,to the Laws of 
Mechanifm, and fuppoferh that all things 
may be thereby producd, without any 
farther extraordinary affiltance from the 
firt impreffor. The {uppofition is im- 
pious, and ashe frates it deftructive ofit. 
{elf; fornot to deny him his Laws of. 
motion, molt of which have been evi-. 
dently fhown to be falte, and confequent-’ 
ly fo mutt all be, ‘that is built upon them,’ 

_ his Notion of Matter is inconfiitent with — 
any Motion at all; for as Space and Mat- 
ter are with him the fame, upon this fup- 
pofition there can be no vacaam, and 
there can be no Motion in a Plenum: 
Motion is only the fucceffion of Bodies 

from one Place to another, but how: 
fhould they fucceed from one place, if 
there be no room to receive them in the 
riext, which there cannot be, if all be full? 
And the difficulty is ftill greater upon the 
- firft framing of things, before the fubtile: 
matter is produc’d, that was to fuit it felt 
toall the little Interitices, betwixt the . 
larger folid Bodies, which muft needs 
clog and interfere with oneanother, unlefs 
we willallow fome fluid matter, ar 
will | 


will yield and give way to the other’s 
motions. Af. Des Cartes imagines he an- 

_ fwers all this, by 2 fucceffion of Bodies in 

-a Circular Motion; but ¥ think this Mo- 
tion carries its own Confutation with it, 

_ and thatnothing can be fuppos’d more 
abfurd, thanto imagine, that upon the 
motion ofevery little Atome, the whole © 
frame of things nit be difturb’dand fer 
a going. Motion is one of M. Des Cartes's 
darling Principles, and by this and Mat. 

ter, he pretends to folve the greateft dif- 

- ficulties, chat arein Nature, and it is ve. 
ry remarkable, that he has not faiPd more 
in any of his Notions, than in thefe two 

_ great Fundamentals of his Philofophy, for 

allowing him thefe, his other explications 
hang together fomewhat better. But this 
itistoframe Hypothefes out of one’s own 
imagination, without confulting Nature 
which Mr. Des Cartes has not done, for 

_ it was equaltohim, what Hypothefis he 
went upon, and had Father Merfenzus 
Cf) told him, that a vacaum was as fy Ve Rae 
much in fafhion, and as agreeable to pin.reflex. 
the tafte ofthe Age, as a Plenum then?- 4%} 
{eem’d to be, we fhould have had an 
Fijpothefis srounded upon a vacaum, and 

_ no doubt as fpecious and plaufible, as 

_ that wenow have; perhaps more plau- 
ite fible, 
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| fible, being moreconfonant to his own | 
Senfe, ashaving been his firft defign, and 
theother only hammer’d out by the di- 
rection of his Confident Merlenuas: And 
it is a wonderful thing, that Men fhould 
sun mad after fuch an Aypothefis, which 
as it has not theleaft ground in .Nature, 
fothe Author himfelf never believd_ it. 
It has been anfwer'd and effectually. con- 
futed in all its Branches, by feveral hands, 
but by none better than the Author of, A 
Poyageto the World of Des, Cartes, which 
thonot always conclulive, is every where 
ingenious, andconfutes him in his own 
way, for one Romance is belt anfwer’d 
by. anothenic9 5:4 tastier ot heute aoe 
But we have been taught to diftin- 
ouifh betwixt Hypothefes and Theories, the 
latterof which are fhrewd things, as 
being built upon Obfervations in Na- 
ture, whereas Hypothefes may be only. 
Chimera’s: I fhould be glad to fee that 
* Theory, that is built upon uch Obfer.. ” 
vations. The moft plaufible Theory 1 
have yet met with, is only built upon an, 
Hypothelis, to wit, the Incruftation of 
the Earth, and the cracking of its Cortex 
the very fame in fubftance we have been 
fpeaking of, and how this Theory fhould 
be more certain, than the Hypothefis it 
"goes: 
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goes upon, 4s ak my _uaderftanding: 
“hus much T believe may be faid. of all 
our Theories That However natural 
they ma feem at frit View, they have | 
alwa¥s gf mark in nature fet upon 
‘ Har to difcover them to be falfe : 
Thus Dr. Bs Theo ory, of the Incruftati« 
On of the Earth is very. ingenious, but 
then there isno fufficient Pr ovifion mack le, 
for Antidiluvian Waters, much lefs for 
Spr ings: ‘and Rivers, whichcan neither 
5€ gene etated, nor, flow in Streams with 
out Mountains. Mr. Ws Theory, {hows 
4 valt reach and dep: Wi in its Contriv ance, 
‘both in his account rig. for the formation 
of things, and in. “his Explicacion of 
a Deluge ; But his Paradifiacal days are 
fo long, ‘by his allowing only an an- 
nual motionto the Earth in that State, as 
to exceed all belief ; and tho he ma kesa 
tolerable fhift, to fapply us with fuch 
' ftores of Waters, from the Atmolphere ofa 
a ‘Comet, as might occali ion a Deluge, ret 
itis impoffible for him to caary them off 
again after the occafion is over; and for 
ought I can fee,they muft have continu’d 
“with us, till the return of his Comet. So 
that whatever differencesmay be alledg’d 
betwixt Fypothefisand Theories, they are 
_ much upon the fame level, as to any real 
_ G lighé 
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light they have yet afforded to Nature, 

and one great difference feems to be this, 

that the former are only modeitly propo- 

fed,whereas Theories are ufher'd in with 

greater allurance. It is well if Theories be 

not as much out of fafhion in the next Age, 

as Hypothefesare in this;for fo many Obs 

fervations and Experiments are requir’d 

toraiie a Theory, thatI defpair of ever 

iecing One that will bear the Teft. 

When I fpeak of Obfervations and 

Experiments, I would not be thought 

to under-valuea Society, which has been 

erected to that purpofe , and whofe 

endeavours have been fo fuccefsfullthat 

way already : But however fucceisful 

they may have been, thofe excellent 

Perfons have more modefty , than to 

over-rate their own performances, and 

nothing has done them more injury , 

than the vanity offome few Men, who 

have been fo Planet-ftruck as to dream 

of the poffibility of a Voyage to the 

Moon, and to talk of making wings to 

fly thither, as they would of buying a 

Se Bate of Bootsto take a journey (g). The — 
134. Genuine Members of that Society have 
other thoughts of things, being far from 

any hopes of maftering Nature, or of’ 
ever making fuch progrefs, as not to 
leave 
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leave work enough, for other Men to 
do. One oftheir Number, agreat glo- 


ty of theit Society, after he had grown 
old in thefe Seudies, learnt Modelty and 


difiding thereby, and was never more 
referv’d than in his full growth and 
maturity of Knowledge, when he had 


- Ieaft freafon to be fo. And another Ine 


comparable Perfon, who bas added Ma- 
thematical skill to his Obfervation upon 
Nature ; after cheniceft Enquiry, feems 
to refolve all into Attraction, which, tho 
it maybe true and piowswithal, perhaps 


will not be thought fo Philofophical. 


The truth of it is; we may aswell 


reft there, for after all, Gravitation 
was never yet folw’d, arid poflibly ne- 


ver may, and after Men have {pent a 
thoufand years longest in thefe Enquiries, 
they may perhaps fit down at lait uv- 
der Attraction , or may be content to 
refolve allinto the Power or Providence 
of God. And might not that be done 
as well now? We know little of the 
caufes of things, but may fee Wifdom 
enough in every thing ; And could we 


be content to fpend as much time ia 


contemplating the wife ends of Provi- 


dence, as we do in fearching into Cau- 
fes, it would certainly make us better 
| G 4 Men, 
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Men, and I amapt to think, no worfé. 


Philofophers.. For tho Final Caufes 


have been fo much banifh’d from our’ 
modern Phyfics, yet nothing is more) 
tO the purpofe, or more eafie to be 
underttood. .Whereas Caufes are yet 
Latent; and itis very remarkable, that 
the very laft Author, (4) that has gi- 
ven'us a Sy{ftem of Phyfics, after all the 
Difcoveries that have been talked of, 
and Improvements that have been | 
made if Nature, has been forc’d to 
proceed in an Avalytical method, for want 
of Principlés togo upon, and inftead of 
demonftratine- Feats from the Caufes, 
Hasbeen forc’d to trace the Caufes of 
things from their Effects: which tho it be 
tome Argument of the Author’s Modefty, 
yet 1 do not fpeak it to commend’ his 
performance, for his Phyfics are like his 
other Works, faulty enough. 
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OF 
ne A pei: 
Of Aftronimny. 
HE Chaldeans were the firft (un- 
lefs you will except the See) — 


that we meet with in Prophane Stor Y (Z)». de Divin 


that. made Obfervations upon the Stars: 7, 


Two reafons might incline them to 
this, Firlt the evennels of their Coun- 
‘try, which afforded a free and. open 
profpect ; and next the opinion they had 
of the Stars, whom efteeming as Gods, 
it mutt have been. a part of their Reli- 
gion to look up to Heaven and obferve 
them. But then their obfervations were 
principally Aftrological, they did not fo 
much meafure the Heavens , as fetch 
their direCtions from thence, and were 
more concern’d for the influences of the 
Stars, than their Motions: So thattho 
Aftrology wereatits full heighth amongtt 
the Chaldeans , yet Attronomy never 
feems to have arriv’d at any aegis 
The fame may be {aid of moft of the 
~G 3 Rattern 
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Faftern People ; even the Chinefe, after 
they have made Obfervations upon the 
Stars above Four Thoutand Years, yet 
have made fo Iittle progrefs in Aftro-. 
nomy, that upon the arrival of the 40/- 
-— fionaries, their Mathematicians could not 
(1) re compofe a perfect Calendar (). : 
ae two Flypothefes of Ptolomy and. 
moines, COperaicus will take in moft of what 
+p: 100. needs be faid on this Subject; for asto 
that of Tycho Brave, as itis ina great 
meafure compounded of thefe two, and 
feems defiga’d toaccount for difficulties, 
in both thefe Hypothefes, fo it is hableto 
feyeral ObjeCtions in them borh. ce 
The Ptolemaic Wypothefes has too 
such appearance of Art, to beefteemed 
natural, all its Epicycles and Eccentrics 
and other Ambages can never be thought 
the Contrivance of Nature, which atts 
in a moré fimple manner, without go- 
ing fo far about 5 thofe folid’ Spheres” 
which it fuppofes have been fhatter'd 
and overturo’d by the Modern Philofos' 
pas , and fhown {to be inconfittent 
both with the Trajecfion of Comets ,, 
and with that equal’ light, which is; 
convey’d to us from the Planets and o-: 
rher Stars, which by paffing through: 
4 yen diferent Mearewss and Solid Bosiesi 
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muft have fuflered innumerable Refra- 
tions: Several of the Phenomena of 
_ the Heavens admit of no tolerable fo- 
lution this way, particularly thofe of 
Mercary and Venus, and the Accefs and 
-Recefs of the Polar Star to and from 
the Pole, which in the time of Hippar- 
chus was diftant from it 12 Degrees, 
but is not now fully three, and in pro- 
cefs of time will recede from it again 
_ more than ever ; and the many diffe- 
rent, and likewife oppofite motions of 
the Stars andSpheres are not eafily con- 
ceivd. But nothing is fo inconceivable 
as the veloficy of their motion, for up- 
on this Hyporhefis they mutt be fup- 
pos'd to move fome thoufand Miles ina 
Minute, which tho it may be conceiv’d 
by Philofophers, is not very obvious to 
common underfiandings. Such are the 
- Objections that have been commonly 
brought againft this Hypothefis, which 
have rendred it fo hardof digeftion ; and 
tho nothing can excufethe hard faying 
of, that Prophane King (/)fo well known) Appben. 
and fo often quoted, yet it may be fo far/is 76" 
_mollifi’d, that having been level’d again “~ 
thisHypothefis,he did notthereby pretend 
to correct the Works: of God Almighty, 
only did not believe them to have been 
ee G4. franvd 
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fran’d in fucha manner oe Godly as ; 
Prolemy has deferib’d: ©. ‘ 

~The Copernican Aiypothelis ald if “felf | 
upon its eafinefsjiand the great Com- 
pendioutneis of the way i: ‘goes in: But” 


‘tho it accounts for. appearances yore 


Com pendioully than thesother does, and 
without the valbUdpparatus, that is re- 


guid in the Prolznac Pypothelis, yer 


it contains ‘things as! incoarprehenfible 
s the other. does: For as the licelerity — 
_ Mor fon in the formerexceeds all be- 


oh: Ee the R egularicy | ‘of Motion is _ 


‘Aymfathomable in this. PhesMorion-of 
the Herth isccf hard enough: digeltion 


in ity el bur duppofing 4b :to moveitn — 


@qHuid 2 a is there that can 


sabes me, that t (hould be foregular aid 


Bouter gs aE 23 The fund athe which 


At igenviron’d and. inowhich: it moves, 


is undtable, :add mutable} confifting of 


dittle, Bodies ,o thateare always a leering 


their pofition’ £acde anothedjoandichanst 
ing their fhapes. by.conttant sand imutval 


. Aftritignand'yet tho the Ambient Fluid 


-be always altering, the motion is the 


fame. It defcribes:Our days by ics Diurnal. 


‘Motion upon itsiown Axis; ouryears by 


igs Annual Revolution; : “and pur Sea 
ONS by thavandit its Seaver anda — 
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thefe fo regularly, as not to vary info | 


. dmany Succeflions of Ages, and: yet we 
mutt belicve’ that this Conftancy and 
- ‘Regularity is ‘maintained by fluctuating 
matter, che moft’ unftable: thing inthe 
world. The’ exaeft Movements or 
“Machines, that humane Wit can framé, 

are! Subje& ito -innumerable  diforders, 
eitherfrom the“breaking of the. Spring of 


- their Mocion,or wearing of their wheels, 


or! fome ‘other external impulfe” or in- 
ward decay, and-therefore always want 
our care, either to fet themright , “oF 
keep: them inorder; only!this vaft Mas 


chine ‘and Frame of things,: ‘preferves. 


_yts Courfé, ‘and: never varies, tho acted 

4m appearance ‘by the moft-unconftant 
Caufes: A Man that well confiders this 
avill be inclin’d to entertain’ a more fa- 
vourable’ opinion of the Afcient Philo- 
fophers, and tho he cannot ‘believe the 


. ane 


Heavens to be turn’d and atted by Intellz- ~ 


geaces, yet he would find ir almoit as hard 
to appreliend, liow they move without 
them: whatever become of Intelligen- 
ces,’ an Intelligent Being muft of ne- 
ceffity be taken in; without which our 
Philofophy will.be very unable to do the 
pilagis, ney S0 Suet ne | 
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There is another difficulty is this 
Hypothelis, which the Copersicans can- 
not eafily get over, and which will per- 
plex any Man’s underftanding that well 
confiders it; That the Earth is only a 
point in refpect to the Univerfe , tho 
it be a pretty large Poffulatum, yet pof- 
fibly muft be granted upon any Hy- 
pothefis ; but that not only the Earth, 
but the whole Magazus Orbis, or that vaft 


Orbit which the Earth defcribes round | 


the Sun, fhould be efteem’d a point, 
C without which fuppofition the Coper- 


vican Hypothefis cannot be maintain’d ) 


is fuch a Poffalatum in Aftronomy, as 
themore a Manthinks of, the lefs eafily 
he can aflentto. For whatis this Mag- 
nus Orbis or vat Circle which muft be 


efteem’d as a point? To take only the 


Semidiamiter of this Circle, or about the 
fixth part of the whole, Hugenius (m), 
no incompetent Judge of thele matters, 
has calculated the diftance betwixt the 
Earth and the Sun to be about 17 Mil- 
lion German Miles; or in other words, 
that fuppofing a Bullet fhot from a Gun 
could retain always the fame velocity, it 
had at its firft ditcharge, withthis fwift- 
nefs inabout twenty five years, it would 
pafs from the arth to the Sun: All which 
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immenfe diftance is about a fixth part ofCo- 
pernicus’s point, Ttis true Ha enius afligns 
a proportionable diftance (if there can be 
any proportion in fuch an immenfity) to 
the fix’d Stars ; for this Bullet being {hot 
again, with the fame {wiftnefs,he@){up- oy 1, p, 
pofes, it might come at the neareltof the 137. ~~ 
fixt Stars in about 700 years,which is {Cn 
a diftance as common apprehenfions cat- 
not reach, and will once more require a 
Philofophers Underftanding. _ ; 
In this vaft compafs, our Aftronomers 
have difcover’d new Worlds (like that 
Sanguine Conqueror who was feeking out 
New Worlds before the old one was halt 
fubdu’d) every Pianet muft bea World 
and every Star muft have its Piancts: This 
Project was purfu’d by M. Fontanelle in a 
pleafing entertaining way, but hasbeen 
embrac’d by others with greater feri- 
oufnefs. What thefe Worlds are,might as 
well be left undetermined, God having 
thoughtfit to fay little of them,and having 
plac’d them beyond our reach, But if we 
may guefs atthe difcoveries that are to be 
made in the remoteft Stars, from thofe 
that have been madealready in the near- 
eft, the Moon, I donot think they will 
make any great addition to knowledge. 
Ir mutt be confeft that mighty difcove- 
| CURB Rion wemlae aie aa a taeer 
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_ries have been talk’d of in that Planet: He. 


(0) Seleno- 
£raph. p. 
226.6 

(p) Alma- 


frounded upon an inference of Reafon, | 


velrus has given us its Geography,and has 
markt out (0)every Mountain and V alley, 
Sea, and River, as exactly as ifhe had been 
there, in his accurate Map of that World. 
Ricciolus (p) has gone alittle farther, and 
hasaflign’d every Aftronomer his propor- 
tion of ground;you may there meet with 
the Land of Coperwicus, Galilens and 
Kepler ; andit is butjuft that they fhould 
have the benefit of their Invention - 
And the fame Authorto fhow his mo- 
defty has plac’d Récciolus in the beft 
and moft Confpicuous fpot of Ground in, 
that World. » But are thefe Men. in ear- 
neft? Or do we yet know were we. 
are? That the Moon is an Opake Body 
is no new difcovery, the nature of E- 
clipfes has long fince {hewn it, and T am 
aitraid ir is little we yet know beyond 
this. For thothe Moon has.been divi- 
ded into Sea and Land, and the Divi-. 
fon fo muchacknowledged, thata Man’s 
parts mult ‘have been fufpeéted, that 
would have doubted of the thing ; and 
tho the obf{cure parts of its Body, have 
been generally thought to be wat. ry,and 
the “Luminous parts, Earthy and Solid, 
yet this Divifion feems rather to be 
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to wit, that the obfcure and Watery. © 
parts imbibe the light, whereas the 
Rarthy Solid parts reflect it, than upon 
_ the experience of Senfe,aflifted by Glaffes, 
_ Thefe Glailes indeed difcover the diffe- 
rence betwixt the dark and: Luminous 
_ parts much more-clearly, than the naked: 
eye can, but will ‘never fhow the nai 
ture of either, or what Subftance they~ 
are of, much lets. diftineuifh the diffe-, 
rent portions of Earth and Water: But 
Men come poffefs’d with an opinion of 
Seasand Rivers, and then eafily think 
they fee them (as every found does an- 
{wer the tune that runs in our ears) and 
after one Man-has feen them, itis a re- 
proach to the next, not to be asacute and 
diftinguifhing as he, and fo we cheat one 
another into a tolerableagreement. That 
this is the Cafe I am verily perfwaded,for 
tho I can neither pretend to good eyes, 
nor good Glafles, and therefore will lay 
no weight upon my own opinion,yet Hx- 
genius whohad them in perfection, and 
who writ fince thefe accurate Maps were 
_ taken, could neither obferve Seas nor Ri- 
vers in the Moon,and exprefly denies,that | 
any fuch areto be feen there(g).And there (a) Co/ino- 
__ is thisreafon befides,that ifany fuch were, thcor. p. 
_ they mutt neceffarily raifea mighty 4s- 11+ 
| mofphere, 
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mofphere, which, as it would hinder our — 


~ clear profpett at all times; fo by its clouds; 
++ would fometimes darken one part ofthe — 


Moons Body, and fometimes another ; 
whereas now the dark and Luminous parts 


are always the fame: So that as faras ican 


fee, we know little more of the Moon, 
shan that itis an Opake and folid Body; 
and fomuch we were pretty well aflur’d 
of, before J ele/copes came in fafhion. 

No doubt, Telefcopes area noble In- 
vention, and the difcoveries that have 
been made by them are very confidera- 
ble, but as to the difcovering thereby 
the Nature and Subftance of Heavenly 


Bodies, look upon it as utterly impof- _ 


fible: And yet this is the modifh way 
of framing new Worlds , we firft ob- 
ferve Seasand Rivers, in the Moon, and 
-€ fuch be there, there muft be Plants 
that they water, and if Plants, there mult 
he likewife Animals to feed upon them, 


{ 


andall thefe aredefign’d for the fervice » 


of Men. Thereafonis eafily carry’d fur- 
ther, for if the Moon be a World, by pa- 


ritv of Reafon, fo mutt the other Planets _ 


Xe, 


be alfo, and if all the vifible Planets are 
carried about in the Vortex of the Sun; 
which is no’ better than the other Stars, 
no doubt, the other fix’d Stars, have 

Se their 
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their attending Planets, as well as the 
Sun, dnd fo we have a Plurality of 
Worlds with a witnefs : but this chain of 
reafoning is eafily broken, by breaking 
its frit Link, for if there be no Waters 
in the Moon, in confequence of that,nei- 
ther are there any Plants or Animals, 
or Men, and if none of thefe be there, 
by parity of reafon , neither are there 
any inthe other Planets,and {fo the whole 
Chain falls to pieces, yee 

Thefe World-mongers are always ob- 
jecting the improbability of God’s framt- 
ing fo many vait and glorious Bodies,only 
for the fake of this Earth, fo inconfidera- 
blea portion of the whole : Amongft 
the reft Hyzgexius, who in one place 
makes this ObjeCtion, in another part | 
ofhisBook, (r) as if he had forgot him. *” 33 
felf, thinks ic enough to fay, ThatGod 
rais’'d this mighty Frame of things, that 
he might contemplate and delight him- 
felf thereby; and were there no other 
reafon, we ought to acquieice in this: 
But they that argue thus, feem to mea- 
fure things by their Bulk, which is a 
falfe way of reafoning ; there is more 
Beauty and Contrivance in the Scructure 
‘of a humane Body, than there is in the 
Glorious Body of the Sun, and more per- 

| fection 
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fe&tion. in one rational immaterial Soul, — 
than in the whole Mafs of Matter, be 
it never fo bulky.’ There cannor thei 
be any abfurdity in faying, that all things 
were created for the fake of this inferiout | 
World, and the Inhabitants thereof, and 
they that have fuch mean thoughts of it 
feem not ‘to have confider’d, who ite 
was that died to tedeemit. Let them 
meafure the World by that Standard,and 
they cannot under value it any long- | 
er, without fome feproach to infinitc 
Wifdom. costae oe 
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CG. Hea: Boax. 
Of Metaphyfies. 


Etaphyfics having fo great an affinis 
IVa ty with Logic, and being fo in- 
terwoven with the learning of the Schools, 
Tneed fay lefs of them i this place - 
> They are ftil'd by Ariftotle Natural The- 
“ology, from'whence wemay be enabled - 
‘to take fome meafures of them; for Na- 
tural Theology isin it{elf a poor, weak 
thing, and Reafon unaffifted has not been 
sable tocarry the cleareft Philofophers very 
far, in their purfuit afcer Divine Matters: 
“We have feen this already in‘ practical 
“Truths, and the Reafon lies ftronger, in 
‘fuch asare Speculative. And if we fee 
fo dimly in phyfical matters, whichare 
earer our Senfe, and ina manner ex¢ 
pos’d to view, low much more muff 
‘awe be bewildred in out fearch after 
Spiritual abftrated Truths, in the conti- 
~ deration ef Univerfals, and of things of 
a Tranfcendental Nature,fuch as fall pro- 
-perly under the confideration of Metaphy- 
~ fics? For tho Metaphyfical Tréths may 
be certain enough intheir ownnature; \ 
-- Ae H yet 
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yet they arenot ufually fo tous, but being _ 
abftrufe things,.and lying deep and res 
mote from Senfe, it ispot every one thatey 


is capable of underftanding them, and — 


there are yet iewer that underftand their — 
trueufe. They are ufually under the 
Conduét of fubtle Men,and thefenice Pro- 


fellors, inftead of refolving doubts, have | 


{pun outnew difficulties,and fram'd Laby- 
rinths,out of whichthey have fcarce been | 
able to difentangle themfelves: So that 
Metaphyfics;which were at firft only Na-— 
tural Theology, arenow become the moft 
artificial thing in the World. 3 
One need only dip into any Syftema, to 
fee how thefe Men are plung’d in fetting 
out, for whereas there are two things of 
principal confideration in Metaphyfical 
Knowledge, its Object and Affections; and 
whereas Philofophers are pretty wella-. 


greed about the Object of other Sciences,, 


as that Quantity is the Object of Mathe-: 


-maties ; andmatter of Phyfics, and fo off 


the reft; the Metaphyficians have not 
come toany tolerable agreement about thes 
object of this Science, or Sapzence,or what— 
ever you willcallit: Swarez producethn 
fix diferent opinions, and himfelfbringss 


the feventh, which is his awn. Andas to 
-jts:Affections, they are again at.a plunge 


te 
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to find out AffeStions i fer ent from Beisg 
(which feemsto comprehend every thing) 


IP 1 


for if the A/fections erid Subjec? are the ) 


fame, their Demonftraticrs are Indenti-., 
cal, and prove nothing, But thefe are 


dry Contiderations. 
What 47iflotlehas done upon this Sub: 


jock, is much fhort of a perfect Work,and. 


is tatheran Hilay, than a, Compleat Trea- 
tife, for tho he has left fourteen Books up~ 
on the Subjeét, yet they are loofe and in- 
digefted,. which was not ufual with Ari- 
fo fe, where he has given his laft hand ) 
and the two, daft are fo foreign to his de- 
fign, and fo unfuitable to the place they 
ftand i id, that fome have thought fit either 


toltrike them out of his works,or toplace / 


them. j in a new order: And indeed his 
twelfth Book thould feem tobe his Jatt, 
which concludes with his Notion of God 
and Spiritual Beings ; though none of his 
Books are ‘Divine enough; to give a true 
account of Natural The MOBY» “Tis plain 
he wants lightinthefe matters, and nei- 
ther knows where to fix, nor what to 
determine ; which is one reafon of the 
bbfcurityofhis Books of Metaphy fics, for 
f HO Man can write clearer than he thinks. 
And therefore his Commentators have 
‘often tug’d invain, in labouring to make 
a out 
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out a meaning, where poffibly the Author " 
himfelf was at a lofs. If any Man could — 
have underitood him, Avice had the belt 
plea, who wasas fubtlea Philofopher and — 
itudy’d him as-‘much as perhaps any 
Manever did; and yet after he had. 
read his Metaphyfics forty times over, 
and had them allby heart (which I will 
venture to fay, is more thanever any 
Man will do again) he was fore’d to 


(ov. vit. lay them afide as unintelligible (s). In™ 
Avice one thing 1 muft do him right, that 

3+ whereas he has been reprefented as too 

Pofitive and Dogmatical in his opinions, 

it is the fault of his Followers, not his: 

He begins thefe Books in a very dif- 

ferent manner: Histhird Book (forthe 

two firft are chiefly Prefatory) is taken. 

up with doubts, and the Title of the: 

firfk Chapter is, The afe of Doubtimg, to! 

do which well, he makes one mark off 

a Philofopher ; and gives this reafon,, 
becaufe unlefs a Man knows how to) 

find out and ftatea difficulty, it isimpof- 

fible to folve it, asa Man mutt fee the: 

folds and windings of a knot, before he 
canuntyit. Sothat the Art ofdoubting 

is no new invention, -having been knowm 

to vriitotle,as wellas the Moderns, with 

this difference only, that he does it more 

. mQ): 
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modeftly,and is not foSceptical,as the firlt 
mighty pretendertothisway. 0 
And becaufe we are come thus far, let 
us confider this new Method of know- 
ledge by doubting, upon which our Mo- 
dern Metaphyfics turn fo much, and of 
which our new Philofophers talk foloud- 
ly: Formy part I can ige no. great ule 
either of their doubting, or of the know- 
ledge, it leads to. For what is we 
muit doubt of ? Even of the moit 
certain Truths in Nature, of the verity | 
of our own Bodies, as whether we have 
Hands, Arms, and Legs (¢). And de 
what is the firft knowledge that refults>y, s. Me. 
from this doubting ? That fince I doubt, dis. x 
Tam; for that which doubts muft it _ 
felf neceflarily have a Being. Now al- 
lowing all this, Ido not think we are 
much the wifer: For had ever any Man 
real doubts of thefe matters? Or did 
ever any Man in his Wits queftion the 
‘truth of his own Being? Such doubts 
and fuch proofs are only fitted forme- - 
lancholy Perfons, and I hope we are not 
Philofophizing at this rime of day to yield 
conviGiontofuch Men. Evidenttruths 
and firlt Paswipies may be reafonably fup- 
_ pofed; and indeed they mutt be fuppos’d, 
for they are not capable of proof, there 
| 3 being 
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being nothing clearer by which they may 
be prov’d;and for a Man to offer at: proof 
in fuch matters may make a pompous 
fhow, but is no real advancement of 
knowledge. The old way of proceeding 
uponallow’d Principles feems to me more 
rational than this method of queftioning © 
every thing, tillwe have unfetled the fill | 
grounds and foundations of Truth ; and 
however ufeful doubting may be in Phi. 
lofophical Enquiries, ‘it ought always to 
fuppole a ground, for a groundlefs doubt ig 
fofat brationdlk 0 <0 Eo a 
“After our Philofopher has done with 
doubting, and has prov’d to us our own 
Exiftence, he brings us at\laft to the 
() Medie Being of a God, (#) in which a preat part - 
th 3- - OF is Metaphyfics is fpent; and am fo 
“unwilling to weaken any proof to thar 
purpofe, that I fhall pafs it over : On- © 
ly thus much may be inoffenfively faid, 
that his proof from the Idea, is the ab- - 
ftrufeft and the leaft conclufive argue 
inent that has been brought, for rhe 
conflant and univerfal agreement in the 
Notion of a God, may bea goed Argu- — 
ment to prove his Exiftence, and fami- 
har'enough to the weakeft Capacities, 
yet this Ieaas manag’d by our Author,is 
peither clear nor the moft Conclufive: F or 
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what is there of either, in the Obje- 
tive Perfettion or Reality of this Idea, 
_ being greater than the formal Perfeéti- 
- on or Reality in the Mind, and there-- 
fore that this Idea cannot proceed from 
_ thence, but muft have fome Superior 
- Caufe to produce it ? When afer all 
this Objeétive Reality isnothing more 
_ than an operation of the Mind, or rather 
@ mode ofits operation, which is fucha 
Reality, as one would imagine,the Mind 
_ alone might be able to give it. 
But this Philofopher’s Metaphyfics are 
only Meditations, a Compleat Vreatife 
_ was to be. given us by his Followers ; 
amongit whom M!. Pozet, I know not 
~ how, has obtain’d a name ; he has re- 
fined upon his Matter, and is fo full of 
thinking, that he has made Cogitation 
to be the fubftance of the Mind (x), eae 
and in purfuance of this, the Effence of 2.c.3.;. 
God to be likewife Cogitation ; which, 
with other odd Opinions will hardly 
recommend him to confidering Men. I 
always lookt upon M. Poiret asa Pha- 
nattc in Philofophy, and have been con- 
firm’d in my Opinion, by what has hap- 
pen’d fince; for as Phanaticifm has no 
_ bounds, he has fince (if he be the fame 
Man) expreis’d it in his Divinity, by 
: : H 4 licking 
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licking up the vomit, and adoring’ the - 
Opinions of a filly Woman, of whole In- 

_— Spwation he is as well “affur’d as of the Be- 
ui: ing of a God (y); an expreffion which. 
¢.p-ro. HOthing but Enthufiafm, can excufe from 
Oo Blafphemy. And therefore IT have the 

more wondred to fee a comparifon form’d 
betwixt Plato and M.Poiret which Tcould 
have with’d had been let alone. 

Tmuft rank Mallebranch in the fame ° 
order, whofe Recherche has furnifh’d out 
fuch refin’d and abftraéted Metaphyfics, 
as 1f they were defign’d for Comprehen- 
fors ; he has exalted Ideas to their‘ ut- 
molt Height, and becaufe they bore not 
vith them certainty enough , whilft 
they were barely operations of ‘the 
mind, or reprefentations from external — 
Objects, he has plac’d them in a Subje@ © 
that cannot err, to wit, inthe Wifdom of 
God himfelf, whom having fuppos’d 
to be the Place of Spirits, as Space is of 
Bodies, and that there is an intimate 
Union betwixt God and the Soulof Man; | 
by attending’ to him, who is always 
prefential to our Minds, we are to tee 
ail things in this Ideal or Intelligible 

() keke World (%), Now tho there can bend 
7372. doubt; but God can lead us into all — 
fo eee by difplaying ‘himfelf ta us, 


= 
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and perhaps may deal thus with us when 
weare in Heaven, yet this way feem$ 
too Supernatural whilft on Earth, and too 
_ Clear for frail and weak Men, whoarenot - 
yetto know by Vifion; and it is withal 
_folike the inward light of a New Se& of 
Men, asnot to make itover reputable: To 
which purpofe it is very remarkable, that 
| Mallebranch’s Opinion having been efpou- 
fed of late, by an Ingenious Perfon of our 
own,withall theadvantages, of Beauty of 
Styleand Perfpicuity of Expreffion, yer 
the Men of New Light have taken fuch 
hold of it, as to make it neceflary for him 
to write an Apology todifengase himfelf 
fromthe Quackers, who would needs have 
it thought they had gain’d a Profelyte 
(2):W herein tho hehas diftinguith’d him- iS ae 
felffrom thefe People, yet thus much he Bum Lif 
owns,T hat if the Quakers under ftood ther owz P- 183+ 
| Notion,and knew how toexplain it, and into | 
what Principles to refolve it it would wot very 
much differ from his. Ynanother thing there 
Is too great an agreement : that thelemen 
of thought have toolowa_ value for hu- 
mane Learning, either as it lies in our 
common Books, or in the Book of Nature, 
in retpect of that light which difplays it 
felt from the Ideal World,by attending to 
which, with pure and defecate Minds, 
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they fuppofe Knowledge to be moft eafily 
had. Experience and Deduttions have — 
been formerly efteemed ufeful, but — 
in this compendious way to knowledge, 
provided we make our approaches, with 
our Souls purg’d and with due preparati- 
on of Mind, there needs little more than © 
application ann attention. Indeed Prayer 
has been made another Condition, which 
tho it be proper and of good ufe upon all 
occafions, yet is not fo pertinent here, 
where we {peak only of natural means. 


CUED Pte. 
Of Hiftory. 


W Scarce ever met with any Hiftorian, 
who does not write true Hiftory, if 
you will take an account ofhim from his 
Preface, and not he too nice in examining 
his Book; the firft Pages are ufually fil- 
led with the Care and Integrity of 
the Author, which poffibly, are to be 
found no where elfe: Thofe who have 
taken moft care, have been charg’d with 
fome negligence, and all of them have 
been fo far faulty, as to extort a Confeffi- 
on from one of their number, wherein he 


ey 
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~ fairly owns, Thatthere isnone of the Hi-- 
- ftorians, that donot lye in fome things(d), (vepz2. 
He names fome of the moft unexceptiona- . 
‘ble,and pretends to be able to make good Nieminen 
his charge by unconteftable proofs. “Let 5eriptorun - 
;pptake athomview.: oN Sag, Je ad Piftori. | 
» We have little confiderable temainirig am peri 
“of Profane Ancient Story,except what we “> ™ 
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‘have left Us): : by the Greeks and R omans 9 Mentitun. 
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for as to the Chaldean Biftory of Berofuas ; 
andthe Azyptiaz of Manetho they both 
writ fince Herodotus, and we have only 
fome Fragments of them left preferved by 
fofephus, Eufebius, &c. and the Books thac 
_ go under thefe great names,are the impu- 
dent Forgeries of Avuius of Viterbo. And 
‘as to Sanchontathon, who has given us the 
Phenician Hiftory, tho he pretends to be 
much more Aucient,yet his great Autiquity 
has been queition’d by Scaliger, & his very 

Being by Mr.Dodiwell.So that thofe weare — 
fodepend on are the Greeks and Romans, 
_ The Greeks as they have not been no- 
ted for their veracity in any refpect, fo 
their Truth and Integrity in this particu- 
lar has been always fo queftionable, That 
Gracia Mendax has been {tigmatiz’d in Hi- 
ftory : We have no tolerable account from 
them betore the Olympiads, the times be- 

fore thefe werethe Mythic Ages, and ate 
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allFable ; and when the Hiftorical Age 
commenceth, our Accounts of things are 
not much better: Forthey having noto- 
riginally had any Public Annals, or Regi- 
{ters ofthings, and amongft their Ancient 
Authors, the Poets having had the firit 
rank; wemay eafily imagine what fort of 
Accounts are to be expected from thofe 
Men,who were either to follow uncertain 
Reports and Traditions, or what is much 
worfe, to Copythe Poets. Accordingly 
their firft Accounts were very loofe, — 
and rather Poems than Hiftories, which 
they have been charg’d with by the Re- 
mans pretty freely,and Ouznétilzan is fo far 
from foftening the matter; That hecom- _ 
pares the liberty they took toa Poetic Li- 

(c) Inti cence (¢). But no Man has expos’d 

72-4 them fomuch as fo/ephus Cd) has done. 

(d) Contr. pre. ; 

Appin. Hetellsthem, Dhetr accounts of things are 

ee all novel,that they have no Public and Authen- 
tic Annals,nor any Author more Ancient thar 
Homer,and thofe they have do differ from one 
another,that Hellanicus, differs from Acufie 
Jaus, that Acufilaus corrects Hefiod ; and 
Hellanicus, Ephorus ; be again is corrected 
by Timeus, as Timeus és by others; and 
Herodotus; by af: And yet this is that 
Herodotus, who has been ftil'd the Fa- 
ther of Hiftory, thohe might with equal 
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Yisht be nam’d the Parent of Fable. T 
now what Apologies have been made 
for him, efpecially from late Voyages 
and Difcoveries ; But it is enough to fay, 
‘he cannot be defended, and that thofe 
few Inftances, which have been brought, 
do rather fhow the Wit of his Apologifts, 
than fignifie much towards the redeem- 
ing the Creditof their Author; his mi- 
flakes aretoo numerousand too grofs to be 
accounted for, from fomeaccidentalagree- 
ment with Modern Difcoveries. Pe 
Temuft be confeft, fome of the fol- 
lowing Hiftorians, have writ more cau- 
tioufly, andin this, the Children have 
exceeded their Father, particularly Thz- 
eydides who has been noted for his Accu- 
racy and Care; but not to infift upon 
Fofephus’s Authority, who hasnot exemp- 
ted him from the Common Centure, a 
oreat part of his Hiftory is taken up 
with large Speeches and Harangues , 
-which had never any Exiftence, except 
in the imagination of his own Brain ; 
and the reft of his Story is of too nar- 
row extent, both as to time -and place 
-t0 be of any confiderable importance in 
“the account of ancient times, ofthe dark- 
nefs whereof he himfelf complains in the 
entrance of his Book. He who has “7 
van he MQ 
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moft and whofe accounts are moftextens: 

five 1s Diodoras Siculas taking his rife from 
the Original of things and defcribing the 

W orldin its full Latitude and extent; and 

let any one excufe him from Fable, and 

_ the Caufeisyielded.. His firft fiveBooks 
arealmoft a continued Fable, defcribing 
more Ages.than the World has had dura- 
tion, and fuch Nations as have had no Be- 

ing. Laczan’s. true Hiftory has {carce any, 
thing more icredible, than what may be 
met withipthat Author. The beit thing 
that can be urg’d in his excufe is, that he 
owansand confeffeth the Charge, that is 
brought againft him, Entituling his firft 
Books, Ajthic Asftory, whichin plain Eng, 

lith is Fabulous. But this argument has 

a been largely profecuted by a. learned 
_(€) Orig- Pen (e). | | : . 3 
AS “Weil but however fabulous the Gree 
cians may have been, there may be more 
certainty in Roman Story: It is poffible 
_ there may,.and yet not near fo much, as 
might bedefird. The. moft compleat 
and only General Hiftory we Bave among 
them, is.Livy, whofe Genius has been 
thought to.equal the Majefty of the Peo- 
plehe defcribes: To pafs by his Patave- 
aity, which has been under{tood by fomes 
' of Partiality to his Country, and his long. 

3 Ora< 
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_ entvouchers, are juitly queftionable. He 
himfelfdefcribes the firit. times, to the 
_ Foundation of Rome, asa Poetical Period, 
rather than grounded upon undoubted 
Monuments (/);. and after the building (? 4. 
ofthe City, he complains, thatthe = Sige 
_ of Letters had been very rare, and confe- 
quently little could be confign’d to writ- 
ing, that therefore the memory of things 
was his beft Guide, at leaft fo far, as to 
the burning of Rome, when moitof their 
_ publick Monuments, did . perith avith 
their City (): which couldthey have (g zis. ¢. 
been preterv’d, yet they were fo jejaneP 
-and naked, that they could hardly furniath 
out matetials fora tolerable Hiftory. 
_. The firft ground ofthe Roman Story 
. is the coming of A‘eas into Italy, with this 
_ Livy begins his Book, and ufhers it in 
with. tolerableaffurance, and ifany thine 
could be known among them, it muft 
have. been. their own original, and yet 
this is fo far from being allowd, that Str«- 3 
bo (2) plainly thows, A:weas never ttit'd @) Lis 
out ot Ivey; and if Homer's Authority be *3- 
a of 
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of any weight, it isplain, he did not on- 
ly die there, but his Pofterity were te 
y nied. Teignthere in fucceeding Ages (7). And 
20 1.306 that he never fet foot in Italy, has been ~ 
‘made pretty evident, ina late Differtatt- 
C)Bochart’ on to that purpofe (4). And yet not- 
Epifi.num, . > 49, 2 4: #3 NAGE, Tk > 
ckneas ? Wwithftanding what can be faid again{t ‘it, 
unquan this was foreceiv’d a Truth at Rome, that 
he ” theancient Families deriv'd from Venus 
and A‘wzeas; and upon this reafon, the 
People of Tvoyhad Privileges and Immu- 
nities granted themby- the Romans, ¢-_ 
fpecially by “f. Cafar who deriv’d: from 
them. But this was aneffect of partiali- 
ty totheir Country and ofvanity, in be- 
ing thought defcended-from Gods and 
Heroes, wherein with like reafon, they . 
have been finceimitated by other Nations, 
Thetruth of itis, this partiality to 
their Nation does {how it felf in all their 
Hiftorians; they reprefent themfelves not 
only as the moft Valiant People, but like- 
wile asthe moft Juftand Faithful in all 
their Wars and Alliances, and having | 
had the advantage of Writing their own 
Story, they mult have been believ’d in 
all they fay, had not there been fome way 
‘left of discoveringthecontrary. Them- 
. felves difcover the opinion their Enemies 
had of them; Ga/gacas- our brave Coun- 
| try 
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tryman is introduc’d defcribing them as 
Pyrats and public Robbers, Men of infa- 
tiable Avarice and unbounded Ambition, 

_ and upon thefe Motives, as difturbers of 
_ the Peace of Mankind : And tho’ no doubt 

that noble Speech of his in Tucitws, were 
made for him, yet the Hiftorian had not 
obfervd a due Decorum, had he not 
made him {peak the Senfe, their Enemies 
had of the Romaz People. And tho” Po- 
lybivs does iometimes cenfure the Roman 
Juftice, yet he no where difcovers fo much 
Truth, as by what he tells us of Fubins 
and Philinus: It {eems thefe two had writ 
the Puzic War, the one a Rowan, the o- 
ther a Carthaginian 3 the one blames the 
Carthaginians almott in every thing, and 
the other the Romans : It is poflible 
they might both -be blameable, but 1 
know no reafon, why we are not to give 
as much credit to the Carthaginian, as we 
are to the Rowan. Had fuch Hiftorians as 
Philizws been yet preferv’d, we might then 
_ have known alJ the Romans Faults, as we 
now read little, befides their Vertues 3 tho’ 
we have the lefs need of them to this pur- 
pofe, the Chriftian Apologifts (/) hav- (1) V.xin, 
ing left fach an acccunt of their Juttice Felix an 
_and public Vertues, as is very inconfi-“"*:° 
{tent with their own Hiftories. And 

| I indeed 
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indeed we have one fare way of deteGing — 


their Infincerity, by comparing them with — 


facred Story: What monftrous Abfurdities 


have fuftiz and Tacitus related of the Fews, 


where they might have had opportunities 
of being better inform’d? and we are not 
to think, that they have been more inqui- 


fitive in knowing, or perhaps much more 


favourable in defcribing other Nations: 
So that upon the whole, the Rowaus in 


this Matter have not much out-done their 


‘(m) Cit. 
de leg. LX. 


e 
\ 


Neighbours. Gen a 

I am not ignorant what mighty expe- 
tations were conceivd of one Man (#), 
I mean Cicero, and how forward Men 


have been in imagining, that nothing ~ 


could have beem wanting im this .kind,. 
had he undertaken the work, he once 


intended. For my part, I fcarce with 


he had, and cannot but think, he would — 


have been as partial, and under as power- 
ful Prejudices as any of. the reft. For 
how do you think he had cut. out and 
contriv'’d his Work >? He had defigned 
a Hiftory from the foundation of Rome, 
to his Time, and in order tothat defigned 
to begin at his own Covfzlate, and write 


(n)V. di- backward to Romulus (2): A very pre- 
pofterous and unaccountable Method, . 


on. C 


» Caf... 
1.46. ad 
Fuit. Tuf- 


cal, ibd. 


did not the reafon appear; the Good 
* Man 


Sa 
‘+ 
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Man was full of himfelf, and was ‘im- 
_ patient to come at his own Praifess Cz- 
 tiline, no doubt, was in his Head; and 
after he had pretv'd ‘his Friends to write 
that War, and could not prevail with: 
them to undertake it, ‘he is refolv’d to do > 
it himfelf 5 and whether in the conduc 
of the Work, Cicero’s Character would not 
have been too large; and ee foul, 
T leave to every Man to judge: 'V Would 
not Catilize have been painted. out in the 
fame drefs, as he now ftands in the four 
Orations >? And had our Orator’s Hiftory 
come down 2s low as Authony, fhould we 
- nothave had too much of the Pdilippics, to 
be reconcilable to truth > Cicero requires 
~ fo muchof Oratory as an Ingredient in an 
Hiftorian Co) and fo much partiality in his (0) ve 
own Hiftorian, as to confirm the fufpicion 7 a 
beyond a diube pith 
If I fhould defcend to aitevn Times, L. 5 
I fhould havé a large Field before me, 
but the Path is fo trodden, that every 
-Mat’s own reading will furaith him 
with Obfervations : If there thould be 
any Man, who has made none of this 
kind, he needs only perufe the Evglijb 
_ and French Hiftorians, and by comparing 
_ them together, he will find matter of 
. Divertion and Admiration at the fame 
a i 2 time. 
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time. How differently do they defcribe 
the fame Adtion? How manifeftly in fa- 
vour of a Party ? How often do the french 
glory in a Victory, which with the Exg- 
lifh is efteem’d an Overthrow ? And again 
how do the Exglifh fometimes proclaim 
Victory, where their Enemies think they 
have given them a Defeat? How do they 
both Triumph, where perhaps neither of 
them have reafon to glory? Or if the ad- 
vantage be too undeniable on our fide to © 
be contefted, as at Agincourt and Creffey, 


how do our Enemies feek to leflen it? 


How do they palliate every thing, and 
charge Heaven, or crofs Accidents, or mad 
Defpair, with the fortune of the Day? 
How dothey turn every Stone, and labour 
to have the fuccefs and Honour fall any 
where, rather than’ on the Exglifh ¢ 
Whereas on the other fide, How do the 
Englifo arrogate all to themfelves, and 
their own Courage, and {carce allow any 
fhare to Fortune or Defpair, or lucky Ac- 


‘cidents, You have Fabiws and Philinws, 


only altering the Nation in the Frescb and 


-Englifh. What a reproach to Truth wasit, 


Thata Duke of Orleans, one of the firft Per- 
fons in France, fhould be faid to be openly 
exectited for Treafon at Paris 3 as was re- 
ported in twenty Hiftories, whilft the D. 

was 
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was living, and could contradi@t the re- 
port, who afterwards dy'd in peace, to the 
fhame and ignominy of all his Hiftori- 
ans (p). Or who could imagine, that ¢p) /. - 
- # fhould be thought an univerfal Cuftom a ae 
amongft the Exglifh, that pon an invita- 
tion to a Friends Houfe, the Perfon invi- 
ted, fhould in compliment, lie with his 
Neighbour’s Wife >? And yet this, however 
barbarous it may feem, has been related 
by an European Hiftorian (9), a Chriftian,¢q) chat 
and one that liv’d almoft to the laft Cen- 0m /: 
—tury.: Would not a Man have fufpeded, = 
he had liv’d two thoufand Years ago, or in 
-fome remote corner of the World, where 
the Exglifh had been reckon’d amonett 
Barbarous People > Z 

Thefe are Domeftick Inftances. If we 
look abroad; upon the difcovery of the 
Weft-Indies, what ftrange Relations have 
_ we had from thence? we have been told 
there of a Nation of Amazons, of Giants 
of a prodigious Stature, the People of 
fuch monftrous Shape and truculent A- 
 fpect, as if they were of another Species 5 
and as many Cannibals, as might eat up VP. 
an ordinary Country (7). Whereas up dart. Ang: 
on further enquiry, we meet with no tan p. 
Amazons, uniefs long Hair and want eee 

Beards will metamorphofe Men into Wo-?. 24 58, 
rs oe poe, 7 1S 
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men, and the People are much of the fame > 


fize and fhape with the reft of Man- 
kind: But the Spaviards either faw them 


in a fright, or were under the vanity of © 


reporting ftrange Things, or being in 
love with the Gold of the Country 5 they 
were to reprefent the People as Monfters, 
that they might have a fairer pretence to, 
defiroy them. And fuch Inftances may 
ferve totiluftrate ancientHiftory. .Doubt- 
le(s, Herodotus and Diodorws were impos d 


upon by fuch falfe Relations, and had not. 


_ the ike opporcanities with us, of correct- 


ing their Miltakes. « 


I fhould be infinitely cedinuestaontcs 


I give a Hiftory of incredible Things, 
and therefore I only touch upon fome 
few, and thofe too matters of Fadi, which 


ought’to be moft.certain: Whereas fhould: 
we launch out into Myfteries of State and 


the Cabinets of Princes, which are the 
molt inftructive part, and. moft properly 


the BuGaefS of an Hiftorian, we fhould 
be ftill more in) the dark... Matters of 
Fad are vifible ‘things, and fall under ~ 


common Obfervation, whereas. politick: 


Reafons and Confiderations,* are abftrafe 


and hidden, and only penetrated into, 


by fome few of ‘clearer Capacity and 
deeper Reach: Every ordinary Capaci- 
RiGG 2. io ue Beg Re dt ; Riaeotia = ty 
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ty can judge of Time by the Point or 
Hand, -but the Spring and fecret Moti- 


ons are only obfervd by Men of Skill. 
Thefe Men in the State are the Minifters, 
tho’ the Secret be often hid even from 
thems; for the Reafons which Princes give, 


are often only pretended, and rather what 


they would have others think of them, 
than the true Motives by which they are 
guided. Such thingsare out of my, Road, 
and therefore I difmifs them. 


I fhall only obferve further, That 
however vicious our Hiftories may be 


_ already, there has been one way taken to 


make them more corrupt, by Secret Hiffo- 
ries, and Turkifh Spies, and other Books 


of the like nature, which by an appéar- 
ance of ‘Truth, and by mingling it with 


Falfhood, impofe upon Men of eafie Be- 
lief, and are now grown fo numerous, 
that it is a matter of Oifcernment to 


diftinguith betwixt Spurious and Genuine 


| Pieces. * To which I may add Varillas 
and Maimburgh, and other Preach Authors, 


who write with fo Romantic an Air, as 
if they, defign'd rather pleafant Books, 
than true Hiftery, and rather to entertain, 
than inform their Readers who give us 


Paint inftead of Dre&i, and make Heroes, 


if they cannot find them. 
I 4 I 
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_ Thave done with this Head, and have 
kept clofe to one Condition of Hiftory, 
the confideration’ of its Truths for fhould 
I take in all the Conditions réquir’d by 
Volfius and Le Moyne, we fhould either 
have very little Hiftory or none at all. 
The Jefuit Le Moyne, one of the laft that 
has treated of this Subject, requires fuch 
Conditions, and lays down fuch Rules as 
| no Man can follow, and is fo nice in his 

_ Cf) Dif. Examples, as to allow (f.) only four Hi- — 

rch 2 Korians among the Rowavzs, and not fo 

many aimong the Greeks, and all of them 
fhort of Perfection. And as to the Mo- 
_derns, he is yet more f{crupulous, in ad- 
mitting them into Account, only it had 
been {trange, had he not found two or 
three of hisown Order, Majffeus, Strada, 
and Mariaza, whom he thinks fit.to equal 
with Tacitus and Livy. He defigns us a 
Hiftory himfelf, and to that end has chalk’d 
out fuch a Method as he means to purfues _ 
but if we may judge of his veracity, by 
his perpetually running a Parallel betwixt 
Hiftory and Poem; or of his Prejudices, — 
by his partiality to his Order, he is not - 
like to out-do his Predeceflors: And not- 

_ withf{tanding his great defign, we may con- 
- clude this Chapter, as he does his Book, 
That a Compleat Hiftory, fhall not appear, 
| but 
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but ia that Tear, that difcovers the Perpe- 
tual Motion, and the Philofopher’s Stone. - 
In all this Chapter, I have faid nothing 
of Ecclefiaftical Hiltory, from which, next 
to facred Story, we have the greateft aflu- 

rance; and even from profane Story (not- 
with{tanding all its Flaws) we have more 
affurance, than in moft other forts of Learn- 


ing. 


ge Segh A. Bas Rboin 
Of Chronology. 


| Hronology and Geography have _ 
been look’d upon as the two Eyes 


of Hiftory, if thefe fhine dim, our Hifto- 
ry muft be yet more obfcure; without 
thefe it lies in confufion, is only a heap of 
' indigefted matter, flat and infipid, and 
- will neither profit nor delight in reading. 
It 1s time and place that give Life as well 
as Beauty, and a naked relation of things, 
without Circumftance, is very unaffecting 
{tuff: So that as if thefe can be had, they 
will be an acceflion of Beauty; 1n want of 
thefe, there will be as great a blemifh. 
And in what meafure we have them, we 
muff next enquire. | 
_ And here again I fhall pafs by the fa- 
: itt .... bulous - 


Ad 
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- bulous Accounts of Times, fuch as the 
Chinefe, Egyptian, and Chaldean may be ; 
juftly thought to bes for tho’ If Volfiw 


has attempted the Chinefe Antiquity, and 


the Egypizax Dynalties have been endea- 


vourd to be reconciled by our Learned 


Countryman Sir Joba Marfhams yet there 


are fo many things to be fuppoféd in their 
Accounts, and fo little pofflibility of 


proof at fo immenfe a diftance, that — 


the Syftems which they. raife. are perfect-— 
_ ly precarious; and whatever the aim of 


thofe Authors was, I doubt neither of 


their Books have done fervice to Reli- 
gion. They feem to me like an Hypo- 
thefis in Philofophy,. which being granted, 
our Philofophers will argue plaufibly up- 


on it, and make a {hift to reconcile all 
Difficulties that fhall be brought, though 
the Ground they goupon be Fiction and 


Enchanted : So thefe Men will fhift off - 


Objections pretty plaufibly, and lay things 


together in {pecious order, the’ theFoun. — 


dation they build upon be laid in the Air. 


Tis true, our Accounts of Greece are 
fomewhat more clear and certain, but - 


then they are fuch as are too recent 3 if 
you trace them up to their remote Anti- 


reft of the World; The Athenians, the 


mott 
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mot knowing People of that Race, know 
nothing of their own Original; accor- 
ding to themfelves they were drby Doves. 
and cither fprung from the Earth or 
had no Original at all. When their Hi- 
{torical Age takes place, yet their Periods 
of Time are dark and confus’d, and their 
Chronology is not fo ancient as their Hi- 
-ftory.. This has been obferv’d by Sir 7. 
Marfham (t_), who thews that the Ancient (¢) Chron- 
_ Greeks were. wholly unskilful in Chreno- ne > 
logy, efpecially in the Techutcal ato 
There was fuch diverfity and inequality 
in their Years, and fuch variety tn their | 
Periods and Cycles, as did necefiarily oc- 
_cafion great Confufion 5 and it was impof- 
-fible they fhould make right Computati- 
ons of Times, where they had no fure Rule 
_ togo by: This they had not; and accor- 
_ dingly their Year was fo difordered, and 
their Recurrent Feafts thereby fo unfetled, 
That Ariflophanes (u) pleafantly tells us, («) 4p. 
that the Gods themfelves did not know Pa rake 
them, and introduceth the Gods com- a oh 
-plaining of the Moon, that by her untcer- 
tain notice of thefe good Times, they were 
- difappointed of their Entertainments, and 
_ often forced to return back hungry to Hea- 
- yen. Metex was the firft who adjutted 
_ thefe Differences, and reducd their Ac- 
Bt: counts 
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counts to tolerable Regularity, by the In- 


C x) Proleg. 
ad Emend. 


« P 3.43 


(y) Com- 
ment. ad 


Faft. pits. 


‘their Ancient Hiftory, or the irregularity | 


vention of that famous Period of nineteen 
Years, for which he has deferved the 


honour to be recorded in Letters of Gold; 


Tho’ his Period was not foaccurate, as not 
to be capable of amendment, and therefore 
was afterwards corrected by Calippws and 
Eipparchys. So very unfteady have their 


Computations been. The Arcadians may 
have been thought to have been before | 


them in this, if you will take that account 
of their being before the Moon, affign’d 
by fomes by underftanding it of their 
having had a Courfe of Lunar Years, be- 
fore the Greeks had fix'd their Periods ; 
unlefs Scaliger’s Reafon will be thought 
more probable (). 


Nor are the Roman Computations 


more Regular : It has been look’d upon 
as matter of Wonder, That the Romans 


fhould differ fo much in their firft and 


great Epocha, the time of building their 
City 5 Oxuphrius (7) reckons up feven 
different Opinions, moft of them main- 


tained by confiderable Authorities, and 


is not a little amazed at the difagreement. 


1 fhould have wondred if it had been o- | 


therwife, confidering either the darknefs of 


and unequalnefs of their Computations, 
: S32 
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‘So little regard had they to Order in Time, | 
upon the Foundation of their City, that 

their firft Years were neither regulated by 

the Courfe of Sunor Moon. Romulus in- 
{tituted fuch a Year as might be expe- 

Ged from a Warlike Prince, and an Il- 
literate People, confifting of ten Months, | 
beginning at March, and ending at De- 
_cember (%)+ And although this Year was¢z)y pin; 
focn difcover'd to fall {hort of the Natu- de! nif. 
ral Year and Courfe of the Sun 3 yet iro" 
is probable, he had not Skill, or perhaps ¢. 1. ie 
Concern enough to correct the Miftake 5 

and the Intercalations that were made, 

were done in an unskilful or negligent 
manner: So that the Year of Confufon = | 
muft have happen’d fooner than it did, | 
had he not been fucceeded by a Prince, 
_who had more inclination for the Arts of _ 
Peace than War. Numa undertook the 
Calendar, where Romulus had left it, 

and tho’ Ido not think he had any afit- 

{tance from Pythagoras ,, as {ome have 
imagin’d (2), (which 1 doubt will ap- (4) pind 
pear to be a Chronological Mittake) yet ib. cap. 26 
he reduc’d the Year to better order, than 
could be reafonably hop’d for, im fo dim 

an Age, by adding the two Months, 
which had been wanting in Kovilws’s 
Account, and ordering fuch Intercalati- 
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ons to be made, as were neceflary to fet 


right the irregular Days. But whether 
it was that his Calendar was yet very 


- imperfect, or that the High-Priefts (with 


whom the power of Intercalation was 
lodg’d) were wanting in their Duty, or 


whether fomewhat of both concurr'd to 


the Mifcarriage; this is certain, that be- 
fore . Cefar's Time, the courfe of the 
Year was fo much diforder’d, that the 
Months had run back into one another, | 


‘their Winter was run into Autumn, ‘and 


their Summer into Spring 3 and had’ not 
that wife Prince apply’d a Remedy, 


their Winter might have run into Sum- 


mer. Thefe Inconveniences being obferv’d 
by Cefar, put him upon a Reformation, 
which he attempted by his Pontifical 
Power, and the affiftance of Sofgenes, a 
skilful Aftronomer; and having run all 
the irregular Days into one Year, confift- 
ing of Fifteen Months according to Sweto- | 
ning, or of 445 Days, asCexforinws will have 
it 3 by one Year of Confufion he brought | 
their Calendar again to order, by fach a 
Regulation as is too well known, toneed . 


to be explain’d: However, his Computa-. 
_ tions (notwithftanding the Skill of the Un- 
- dertaker) were not accurate enough, for in| 


lef than 1300 Years from the Council of 


Nice, 
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Nice, to Gregory XIII.) the Calendarand 
the Heavens were found to be again at 
Difcord , and to vary ten Days in the 
Courfe of the Sun, and about four Days 
an the Courfe of the Moon, which brought 
_ things into fuch diforder, as to occafion a- 
nother Year of Confufton, under that Pope, 
in the Year 1582. | 
And tho’ this Pope’s. Refivina tion: has: 
been thought fo compleat, as to be ftyPd 
A Perpetual Calendar, and Medals have. 
been ftruck upon the occafion, to perpe- 
-tuate the Memory of the thing, yet he _ 
-muft be a bold Man that will undertake | 
it fhall be perpetual, or will venture to 
" maintain it to be fo’ exact, as not to ad- 
mit of Improvement. Thisis wellknown, | 
that it had not been long abroad, till te 
_ was cenfur’d, and its Failings difcovered, 
by Scaliger ‘and Calvifivs, and wanted 
_an Apology from Clavius, ‘who had been 
one of the principal Perfons employed in 
the defign; with fo lice Succes notwith- 
_ ftanding, that if we will believe Scaliger 
_ (by, it wants a Second Apology... And (+) Seali- 
_ unlefS the Motiens of the Sun were perso” iy 
age regular and uniform even to Mi- 
_ tutes and Scruples, ( which according to 
< « the beft Calculations they are not) it is 
_ fearce -poflible sini fhould fall iar an 
. | 7 nva- 
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Invariable Rule. However this be, unlefs 


_ this Calendar were more generally receiv’d, 


than it has yet been, it is like to occafion 
further Confufion : For whilft it reaches 
little further, than to thofe Kingdoms, 
under the Obedience of the Pope, and 
the Fuliaz Account obtains, in almoft all 
the other Chriftzaz Parts of Europe, we are 
cutting out Work for future Critics, who 


are like to find Employment enough fome 


Hundred Years hence, in reconciling the 
Differences which fhall arife from the Old 
and New Style. 


From this Hiftorical Account of Times, 


I think we have a fair Specimen of the 
uticertainty of Chronology. Should we 
remove the Scene from Times to Men, 
they will further evince this Truth: The 


two great Men in this fort of Learning, 


were Scaliger and Petavivs, the former of 
thefe has taken prodigious Pains upon the 
Subje& ; which appears in feveral of his 
Works, fo more particularly, in his great 
Work of the Emendation of Times, of 


which he had fo good an Opinion, and 
was fo much Complemented by Learned | 


Men, upon his Divine and Immortal Work, 
that a Man would have imagin’d the Dil- 


ficulties in the Accounts of Time, had. 


been pretty well clear’d, and little leftto 


be 
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be done further. His Divixe Work had 
not been long abroad in the World, ere 
“it was taken notice of by Petavivs, who 
had {pent as much time in thefe Studies 
as Scaliger had, and 1s fo far from allowing 
him thofe mighty Praifes, that he fhews, 
he had been almoft under a continued mi- 
ftake. A great part of Petavins’s DoGrine 
of Times; isf{pent in confuting Scaliger, 
fearce a Chapter in his Five firft large 
Books, wherein Scaliger is not mentioned, 
and his many Errors and Hallucinations 
difcover'd 5 in fuch manner, that his Work 
might as reafonably be entitled a Confuta- 
tion of Scaliger, as a Doctrine of Times. 
He will {carce allow him to have done any 
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thing wellin Chronology, or to havemade | 


any confiderable difcovery, unlefs 1t were 
in the Fuliaz Period; and after he had 
granted him that Praife, as if he had done 
him too much Honour, he retracts that 
Commendation, and will not allow him to 
be the Inventor of that Period, but to have 
{tole it from the Greeks (c). And if that 
Invention had been allow’d him ( which 
our Learned Primate perhaps with more 


(c) Acpro- 
feito in tot 

Scriptis ab 
¢o Chronslo= 
gicis libris; 


i 
nibil fere eft, quod momentum aliquod ad rem ullam babeat 3 quodque repre 
_ henfionem effugiat, prater particulam iftam, qua Juliane Pertodi methodum 


 explicavit 


Quanquam in eo caftigandus eft non nihil Scaliger: quod fe 


” Periodi illius Inventorem, ac methodi fuiffe glorietur, banc enim a Grecis 


tr anft is it emmmncrne DOE, Temp. a 9- es f 
: Fd 
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reafon does attribute to a Countryman of | 
our own, a Bilhop of Hereford) yet it be-. 
ing only a Technical thing, and common 
meafure for fixing and reducing other Pe- 
¥iods unto, and it felf no real Period in 
time 3 tho’ it be of good ufe, as an Inftru- 
“ment to werk with, yet it is no real difco- 
very in the Accounts of ‘Time, which not- 
withftanding this, remain in the fame. ob- 
{curity, only they may be rang’d in better 
Order, under this common Period, than 

they were in before. So that either Sea- 
liger had difcover'd nothing, at leaft no- 
thing confiderable, or he has been very 
unjuftly cenfur’d by his Adverfary Peta- 
vius, In many things, no doubr, they 
have been both of them miftaken; tho 
both of them pretend to demonftrate, and 
in many of their Calculations proceed with 
Mathematical affurance. : 

What has been done fince, has been 
chiefly in the Hiftorical part of Chrono- 
logy, (the Controverfie fome Years ago, 
having run much in the Technical, the 
Reformation of the Rowaz Calendar, ha- 
ving probably turned Mens Difputes that 
way) wherein Father Pag. has excell’d, 
and from one accidental Obfervation (to 
fay nothing of his other Difcoveries) con- | 
cerning the Quinquennalia, Decennalia, ie 

| i other 


, 
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other Rowan Feafts, has given much 
Light to the Rowan Faffi, and difcover'd 
the Miftakes of Sealiger, Petavins, Beronius, 
and'mo{t of the Hiftorians and Chro- 
_nologers, who have writ before his Time. 
_ How far his Obfervation will hold, Time — 
mutt -fhew 3; he feems to glory too much, 
where he compares it to the Difcovery of 
the Weft-Indics by Columbus (d).  . (4) Pai; 
- Our late incomparable Bifhop of Che- a oy . 
| . pat. p.G« 
_ feer, as he begun to write about the fame | 
‘time with Pagi, fo he has done it with 
-jike Succefs, and from fome dark Hints, 
and particularly from his Obfervations 
upon Plotinus’s Lite by Porphyry, has gi- 
ven much light to a very obfcure part of | 
‘Hiftory, in his Cyprianic Annals: Tho’ I 
cannot altogether have the fame Opinion 
_ of his Pofthumous Chronological Works: 
_ For behold the Power of Prejudice, even 
in good Men! The Bithop in this Work 
being to fettle and adjuft the Succefiion of 
the Reman Bilhopss it happens that Bx- 
_ tychivs’s Annals were of good ule to this 
- purpofe, and very agreeable to the’ Bi- 
{hop’s Opinion: Who this Eutychixs was, 
is\well known, one whom the Bifhop in. 
his Vindication of Jezative’s Epiltles, (e), (e) Par. 1. 
had reprefented as too modern Anrhoriry ya 
to be much credited, living in the Teth 
ae Ks? Cen- 
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Century, and ignorant of the Affairs of his 
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own Church, a trifling Arabie Hiltorian, 


without . Judgment, and contradicting © 


himfelf: And yet this fame Entyenivs, 
when he favours the Bifhop’s Opinion, 
tho he knew little of his own Church, 1s 
good Authority in the Affairs of the Chureb 


of Rome, where he had reafon to be igno- | 


rant, (f) and the Bifhop is fo_poflefyd 
with him, that he forfakes our Greek and 
Latin Authors, to follow his Footfteps 5 


altho’ his Authority be really of no value, _ 


and he has had that right done him to be 
contemned by moft of thofe who have 
taken notice of him; except Mr. Selden, 
who to gratifie his Anger againft the bi- 
fhops, gave us a part of this Author, and 
encouraged Dr. Pocock to publifh the reft. 

We have been promisd great Things 
of late from Medals and infcriptions ; 
Ex. Spanbeym famous for his Book, De 
uf Numifmatum, has \argely {hewn the 


Ce) pewfu Ute of Medals (g) in Chronology, which 


P. 859. 


‘Du Frefue, and Foy-vaillant have fince 
illuftrated by Example; the one, in the 


Conftantinopolitae Emperors 5. the other, 


in the Hiftory of the Seleacide accommo- 
dated to Medals; and a third has gone 
fo far, as from a few obfcure Medals 


ef Herod’s Family, not only to call in 


queftion 
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queftion the Authority, but by broad In- 
timations, to fufpect of Forgery, both 
- Fofephws, and feveral others of our. belt 
- Authors. But befides the danger from a 
dim Legend or Infcription, where the leaft 

f{troke will alter the Senfe, or determine 
the Number very differently 5 whoever 
confiders, that Azniss of Viterbo could 
forge large Hiftories, will farely not think 
it ftrange, that we fhould have Forgeries 
in Medals. It is too certain, there have 
been fuch, and the thing is fo noted, that 
fome Medals are now as valuable, for be- 
ing exa&t Connterfeits, as othersare, for 
_ being truly Originals. And as to Inferi- 
' ptions, who knows not, that it was gene- 


rally the way of Flattery, to Complement _ 


Princes and Great Men of all forts, with 
_ falfome Elogies, and that Domztian’s Me- 
_ dals and Infcriptions were’ call’d im_ after 
his Death, becaufe he had not deferved 
- fach Honours? And tho’ J doreally think 
the prefent Frezch King to be a Wile and 
Heroic Prince, yet I believe there are few 
_ who would be willing to take his Hiftory 
_ from Meneftrier’s Lewis 1V. from Inferipti- 
ons and Medals. : 
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CHAP. XI, 
Of Geography. 


Stranger to Geography, that fhould 
A read the Voyages of Oljfes or 
zeas, as they are defcrib’d by the Poets, 
and fhould obferve the Time that 1s 


fpent, the Removes that they make, and — 


dangers they undergo, in being tofsd 
from Shore to Shore, would be apt to 


‘jmagine, they had vifited moft parts of 


the habitable World 5 and yet it is plain, 
one of them fcarce went any further than 
the Afgeaz-Sea, and neither of them ever 
paft the Mouth of the Strerghts: Ic 1s much 
fo, with our Ancient Geography, where 
we have a great noife and little done. 
The Poets were wife in {topping fhort of 


the Streighis, for had they Jaunch’d out, , 


and led their Heroes beyond thefe Bounds, 
they muft have been in danger of being ' 


- Joft, all beyond having been Terra In- 


(by Herod. 
b. 2. Strab. 
1.3. ad init. 


cognita, Nor can this feem ftrange in - 
the Poets, the ancient Hiftcrians and 
Geographers knew little farther 3 Hero- 
dotus (b) is loft when he pafieth the 
Streights, Pofidonius and Artimedorws in 

Strabo 
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Strako make the Sun to fet there, and 
Aviftotle’s Philofophy will carry him lic- 
tle further, who will needs have India 
to confine upon the Stretghts, and Her- 
-edles’s Pillars: And indeed it is fo far true, 
that the Stretghts and Izdia did border 
upon one another, as Izdia feems to. have 
been a common Name among the An- 
cients for Ignorance, for where they 
knew no farther, they call'd it India: 
of which Strabo tells us (2) all the Gece (i) Lib 2. 
/ graphers that have writ haye given us 
nothing but Lycs. 1 wil not enter upon | 
a Narrative of the Miftakes cf the An- 
cients, and (thew how they have con- 
founded Places nearer Home, and jum- 
‘bled Sea and Land together, how iome 
of them have miftaken the Mediterrazean, 
and join’d it with the Perfraz-Sea: How 
the Northern Seas have been made to 
run into the Cajpiav, that is really a 
Lake; -and the Arabian has been made | 
- a Lake, that is well known to flow in- 
~ «to the Ocean: He shat has a Custoficy 
may meet with a plentiful Harveit of 
fuch Miftakes, in Strabo’s Three firft 
- . Books. a : 
_. Strabo indeed has corrected many of 
_thefe Miftakes, and has delivered Things 
down to us with greater accuracy: 
a K 4 Bat: 
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But neither is te exa€&t enough ; he is 
too much an Hiftorian, to be a good Geo- 
grapher, and wanting Tables and Maps, 
and the Longitudes and Latitudes being 
things beyond his Skill, without which 


i an 


it is {carce poflible to fix Places aright, 


he muft needs err-for want of fuch 
Helps to guide hisCourfe: And the fame 
may be faid of moft of the reft of the 


Geographers, before or foon after his 
Time. 


The honour of reducing Geography 


to Art and Syftem, was referv'd to Pto- . 


lemy, who by adding Mathematical Ad- 
vantages, to the Hiftorical Method in 
which it had been treated of before, has 
defcrib’d the World in a much more 1n- 
telligible manner. He has delineated it, 
under more certain Rules, and by fixing 
the Bounds of Places from Longitude 
and Latitude, has both difcover'd others 
Miftakes, and has left us a Method of 
difcovering his own. What thefe are 
I need not fay, the moft confiderable 
may be feen in Agathidemon’s Map of 


now extant. A Man may fee there with 


 tfome pleafure, what Idea the Ancients 


thad of the World, after it was thought, 


H 


to. 


the World, which is printed with Pto- . 
lemy’s Works, and 1s the firft of its kind 


: 
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to have been pretty plainly difcovered 
by Ptolemy's Labours: No very clear 
one you may be fure 5 amongft other 
‘Miftakes, the firuation of Britaiz is quite 
| Waitaken, Scandinavia, a large Peninfula, 
1s divided from the Continent , and 
contradted. into a poor narrow Ifland 5 
_ Africa is defcrib'd without Bounds, and 
no Paflage allow’d from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Red-Sea, and it will not be 
wondred, if the defcription of India be 
remote from Truth. Lefler Errors a- 

bound in him; how many of this kind 
have been detected by a late skilful Geo- 
_ grapher (7) only in one of our European (ielvet. 
Nations? And how many more might gig 
be fhewn in the reft? And if he could Pr 
be fo much deceiv’d, as he is, in the 
Defcription of Cyprus, an Ifland near 
_ Alexandria, and a\moft at his own Door, 
it will not feem ftrange, that he fhould 
be more out in his Accounts of Scandivavia 
and Britain. It 1s certainly no commen- 
dation, that the forecited Author, pre- 
- ferrs Plizy’s Accounts to Ptolemy's, who has 
‘not been very reputable for his accuracy 
or truth, and that Strabo Cin the Hiftorical 
part) is preferr’d to them both, 

We have had a Geography of late de- 
-dacing all things from the Phexician An- 

tiquities, 
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tiquities, which has appeard with Pomp) 
~ enough to dazzle Men into an Opinion: 
thereof, and thereby to obtain Credit: 
and Reputation in the. World. The 
Author is a confiderable Perfon, and one: 
who in order to eftablifh his Phewiciaz: 
Antiquities, has fuccefsfully enough o- 
verturn’d thofe of the Greeks: But when: 

he comes to eftablifh thefe Antiquities,, 
the firft thing he complains of, is, want: 
CRD Praf. of Monuments (& ) and therefore flies to 
4a COMM, the Greeks to fetch them thence; fo that: 
we are much in the fame place, where 
we were. However, what are thele: 
Monuments which we meet with there > 
By his own Confeflion only fome loofe 
and broken Fragments, which feem to 
difcover little more, than in general, 
that the Phenicians made long Voyages,, 
and vifited remote Countries 3 and whatt 

is that to us, if they have left us nm 
Charts or Journals, which they have 
not done? So that at Jaft, he ufually 
takes (helter in the derivation of a Word. 
or Place, from a Phewician Root, whereini, 
tho’ he has been happy enough in his Con.; 
jectures, yet this way is principally Con-- 
jetural, and too precarious to build 2 
Geography upon. If this be all, I will 
andertake Goropims Becanws will go neau 

ace 
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to do as much for the Dutch 3 Pere Pez- 
ron for the Celtique and almolt every 


Country that pretends to an Original Lan- 


guage, and has a fanciful Man amongit 
them, will do the like for their own 
Nation. 1 am unwilling to oppofe this 


Author for the fake of his Title, which 


‘is Geographia Sacra, and fhall readily 


grant, nay, it is what I contend for, that 
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as far as it is facred, it is likewile true; 


but where he leaves Mojes, he forfakes 
his Guide, and wanders as much as the 
Phezicians ever did. | 


1 have no defign to form a Compari- 
- fon betwixt the Ancients and Moderns, 


- they are both alike to me, but, the ad- 


vantage in this, is too vifible on the fide 


‘of the Moderns to be diflembled: They 


have open’d a Paflage to a New World, 


unknown to the Ancients, and thofe Parts 


of the Old, which have been thought 


Unhabitable, have been found to be Inha- 


_ bited ; and their Torrid Zone to be Tem- 


as Matter of Fad, and the Globe it felf 


perate enough, by refrefhing Showers, 


and conftant Breezes, and cold Nights, 
by the dire& Setting of theSun, and in- 


terpofition of the whole Body of the 
Earth. Aatipodes, who have been the 


Subje& of fo much Controverfie, are to 


has 
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has been compaffed with Jefs noife by 
Magellan and Drake, than the Phenicians 

and Greeks could Coaft upon the Med1- 
terranean. However, leaft we fhonld ~ 

{well too much upon our. Dilcovertes, 

there is yet World enough left andetec- 

. ed to be aCheck upon our Ambition. 

CD La Tam. not of his Opinion (1), who thinks 
Motbele that almoft one half of the Terreftrial 
Vase, Vol Globe is yet undifcover'd, but by mo- 
me *?5" deft Computation, I fappofe we may al- 
lot a fourth part! That there's a vaft 
Southern Continent, as yet fcarce look’d 

into, is now paft Controverfie 5 tho’ Ff 

much doubt, whether the further Dif- 
covery would turn to great account; for 

the Dutch, who pretend to have faildto _ 

the 64th Degree of Southern Latitude, 

have obferv’d Mountains coverd with 

Snow 32and no farther Sowrh than the ut- 

moft Bounds of America, the Straits of - 

(m) Nar- Magellan are fo froze in April (wm), that 
borough's there is then no paffing that way for Ice: 
Ps So that much of the Country muft be 
, cold and barren, anfwerable to our Nor- 
thern Climes on this fide. The Northern 

Parts of America are yet undifcover'd, nor 

can it be determin’d, till its Bounds that» 

way be laid open, whether it be a vaft 

Wand, or a Continent. Africa, esc 

: as 
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has been compafgd round and round 
_ from the Mediterraxean to the Red Sea, 


yet little more than its Coafts are tho- 
roughly known, except Egypt and Abaj- 


fra its in-land Parts have been either not | 


fufficiently view’d, or imperfectly de- 
{crib'd, neither the Merchants Gain, nor 


‘the Miffionaries Zeal having determin’d 


their Purfuits to fuch rude and defolate 
Countries, And as to Afa, what a pro- 
digious Compafs are we forc’d to fetch 
about, to come at the extream Regions of 
that Quarter of the World, moft of which 


_ might be fav’d, and a Voyage made with 


half the Charge and Time, could a Paflage 


be difcover’d by the North, to Lartary and 


China: & Pafiage which has been often at- 
tempted, but always with difappoinment, 
and fometimes with the lofs of the Ad- 
venturers; and is like tocontinue a ze plus 
ultra, to their moft daring Endeavours : 
Whether we confider the Dangers they are 
expos’d to from rough Winds, in a Clime 
intenfly Cold; or from Mountains of Ice, 
which are the Rocks that are moft fear’d in 
thofe Seas ; or the Difficulties in making 
their way in thick Mifts and Fogss or 
what may happen worfe, in Nights of 
fome Months continuance, and no Moon 
either to direct their Courfe, or give them 
: Light, 


14t 
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Light. To fay nothing of a vaft Ridge of 


(n) Le 


~ Compt. 


Memoir. 
Let. ult. 


Mountains,which has been ebferv’d by our 
late Miffionaries () to ftretch it felf forth 
into the Tartarian Sea, the Cape whereof 


has never yet been doubled, and probably — 


‘never may ; it being doubtful, whether thefe 


(o) Le 
Compt. 1b. 


(p) Var. 
Obfervat. 

P. 23) 34+ 
ib. P, 16%. 


Mountains may not reach to the oppofite 
Coaft, and join America with the Affan Con- 


tinent: So that the bounds of A/a on that - 


fide, as wellas the oppofite American Coatt 


have been hitherto hid from our Enquiries. _ 


There is one thing yet very lame in 
our Geography, the fixing the true Lon- 
gitude of Placess and tho’ feveral new 
ways have been lately try’d, to redrefs 
this Inconventence, both from exatt Pez- 


dulums, and from Obfervations upon the 


Immerfions and Emerfions of Fupiter’s 
Satellites, yet they have not altogether 
prov’d effectual. For want of this, C4z- 


na has been plac’d in our Maps. five or . 


fix hundred Frezch Leagues further di- 
ftant, than’ it really is (0), and an ima- 
ginary Country found out, to fill up the 


vatt intermediate fpace; and Voffiws, — 
who delights in Paradoxes, ( who has . 


magnify'd Old Rome to above Seventy 
Miles in compafs, and its Inhabitants to 


fourteen Millions of People (p) has re- | 


mov'd it yet farther off. And tho’ the 


Jefuits 
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Jefaits of the Miffion, have pretended 


to rettifie this Miftake; from the Mathe- 


matical Obfervations above-nam'd, yet 
neither could Voffivs fee into the figength 


Of fuch Arguments, and I much quefti- 


on, whether they would have obtain’d 
Credit, had not a Miflionary of thefame —_ 
Order (g) determin’d the Matter in ete: 
more undeniable way, by opening a Paf-" ~ 
faze from Maufcovy to China, and by 
marking the feveral Stages, and fhewing, 


from undoubted Relations, it was only a 


Journey of fo many Days. And yet the — 


difficulty is greater at Sea, which is not 


capable of being fo eafily meafured, and 


_where the Obfervations in our Telefcopes 
cannot be fo regularly made, as they may 


the variety in fixing the Longitude cf the, 


upon firm Ground and there it is, the Je- 
fuits themfelves complain, they are at a lofs. 
 Voljius has affign’d fuch a Reafon (r) of ag 
169. 
Faftern part of the World, as may be ex- : 


tended further, and be of excellent ufe in! — 
Speculations of this Nature. Upon the 
_difcovery of the Weft-Indies, by the Spz- 


guards, and a Paflage cpen’d by Sea near 


the fame time, to the Ea, by the Por- 
_tuguefe 5 Alexander Vi. by the Power 
“which Popes have of difpofiag of Tem- 


Pete eR ere See pe me 
—: 


poral Kingdoms, did by folemn Bulls (f) ) rine 


difpofe ¢, 3, 
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difpofe of this new World to thefe two 


Nations; and having divided it intotwo 


and Meridians fhould be no otherwile: 


Hemifpheres, the Weftern Hemifphere 


he alloted to the Spaniards, and the Ea- 


ftern ‘to the Portuguefe ; a Divifion which 
the Dutch and Exglifh have not thought 
themfelves obliged to fubmit to. How- 
ever, the Divifion was made, but when 
the Parties came to claim their refpective: 
Shares, a Queftion prefently arofe about 
fixing their Longitude, and the Pope's 
having not been #hew infallible in Matters 
of Faét, efpecially in fuch as depend upon 
Mathematical Calculations; the two Na- 
tions were left to end the Controverfie be- 
twixt themfelves. The great Contention 
was about the Molucca-Hlands, which the 
Spaniards claim’d as theirs, and the Portz- 
guefe pretended fell within their fhare in 
the Divifion; and Men of Skill being con- 
fulted on both fides, the Spaxifh Geogra- 
phers went one way, and the Portugucfe 
went another,and fo far were the two Na-. 


tions from coming to agreement, that they 


differ'd almoft forty Degrees in their Cal- 
culations, which is alarge peoportion of the _ 
whole Globe; and yet fo obftinate were 
both in their Accounts, that Orders were: 
given by public Edicts, that the Degrees: 


fixt | 
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fixt in their feveral Charts and Maps, 
than as they have been determined by the 
two Nations. How much the one fide 
was miftaken, has been fince better 
known, the Conclufion was, that whilft 
_the Longitude was determin’d, in fuch an 
unaccountable manner, by public Edicts, 
and abfolute Power, it occafioned {trange 
confufion in our Degrees and Meridians, 
of which Voffims thinks, we have not re- 
cover’d fince. 

But granting the Globe to have been 
nicely meafured, has it withal been as 
accurately defcribed? I doubt not. How 
are our Modern Geographers perplext in 
making out the fituation of ancient Places? 
Babylon, once the moft Glorious City. 
‘upon Earth, is almoft as much hid (¢),¢*) 40" 
as the obfcureft Village ever was; nay,” - 
they often ftumble, where they tread in 
known Paths. Ferrarivs has given us a 
Geographical Dictionary, pretending to 
be Univerfal, afterwards fo much En- 
_Jarged and Corrected by Baudrand, as to 
-feem a new Work} they were both of 
them Men noted for their Skill in Geogra- 
phy: Notwithftanding which, their joint 
Work had not appear’d above Twelve 
- Months in the World, till Monfieur Sanfow (1) Nowy. 

had difcover’d five hundred Faults (#) only on = 
Bi L under p, 18. 
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under the fir Letter 4. ° A Work of the 


like Nature has been fince publifi’d in 


Englifh by two other extraordinary Perfons, 
and tho’ no Sanfor has yet made his Ob- 
fervations upon it, yet [ will undertake 
with the little Skill [have in Geopraphy, 


_ tofhew greater Miftakes under. the Let- 


ter A, than any that occur in Ferrarivs, or 
Baudrand. Yo name only one; the Azores 


are there defcrib’'d as the fame with the 


- Canary Iflands 3 which is an Error of worfe — 


Confequence, and more inexcufable, be- 
caufe the firft Meridian is ufually placed 
in thefe Iflands: And yet they ftand thus 
in the correct and enlarged Edition. 


er rn see 


ea ae es 
Of Civil Law. 
E have centeat one great Proof’ 
of the Excellency of the Roman. 
Laws, from the confent of thofe many 
Nations, by whom they have been re-. 


ceived 5 and that too where there is no: 


Living Authority to enforce them, and 
they come recommended only by their 
own native force: The Romans Laws: 
have lived longer, and {pread wider, than 


their: 
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their Arms ever did, and the Conquefts 
-of their Wifdom have been greater than 

thofe of their Power. However, there 

4s only one perfect Law, a Character to- 
_ which no Human Ordinance can have 
any claim, and of which the Roman Laws 

will be found upon Examination to fall - | 
much fhort; notwithftanding the Reputa- 

tion of Wifdom that they {tand poflet’d of. 

- The Twelve Vables contain the firft 
Grounds of the Romaz Laws, and having 
been Abridgments of thofe of Solow at 
Athens, and thofe of the other Cities in 
Greece renownd for Knowledge, added 
to the Ancient Cuftoms of Rome 5 if 
there be any Wifdom in Humane Con- 
- ftitutions, it might be expeCted to be met 

with there. It was of thefe Tables, that 
Cicero pronounced under the Perfon of 
_ Graffis (x), that they were of more Ufe(*) Peo 
and Anthority, than all the Books of" * 
the Philofophers. We have only foite 
Fragments of them leit Colletted by 
Baldwin and others amongit whtch, as 
there are fome things hard, fo that Law 
which pertiits the Body ‘of the (Debtor 

- to be cut ia Pieces, and divided amongtt 
his Creditors, for want of Payment, ts 
pot only Cruel but Barbarous. Baldwin. | 
Cy) hienfelf-camiot quote it withiour Ex-O) Cm. 
Ts L 2 elamation § rap. c. 46. 
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clamation 5 and Quinifiliak who could 


give a colour to moit things, and as a Ro- 
man Was concern’d to do it in this, yet 


(z) Ap. 
Bald. 15. 


abuf. Ling. 
Gr. p- 52. 


where this Law comes in his way, rather 


feeks to excufe it (x) than offers at its de- 
fence. The beft thing he fays for it is.%. 


that it was then antiquated, and as fucn 
we leave it with the reft of that Set; and 
pafs on to thofe that are now in force, the 


‘Imperial or ‘Fuftinianean Laws, and will 
fee what Exceptions can be made to thofe. 


They are principally reducible to two 
Heads, the Pazde&és and the Code, whereof 
the firft contains the Opinions of Learned 
Lawyers; the other, the Decrees of Romaz 
Emperors. As to the Inftitutes, they uft- 
ally go along with the Pazdeé#s, and are 
only aCompendium, or ufeful Introdudti- 
on to young Beginners: And the Novels 
are a Suppliment to the Code: The Feuds 
are not Of Romaz Original, but Cuftoms 


of a later Date, and meaner Extraétion. 


The Civilians who pretend, that if the , 


Latin. Tongue were loft, it might be 
found in the Book of Pazdecs, would take. 


it ill to be thought miftaken in the Word | 
ca) H. Panded, which although a Mafculine (2), 
Steph. de 1s generally usd by them in a Feminine 


Signification: This is a light Error, only 


itis in the Threfhold. It will not be de- 


nied, 
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nied, the greateft part of the Pandetts 
are writ with purity enough, they have 
that from the Authors, and the Age they 
were writ in, and fo much 1s ownd by 
thofe Criticks, who have been pretty fe- | 
_ vere upon the other Tomes of the Law, 
and therefore I fhall make no Objection 
here: No more than [ (hall, that the 
_ Emperor, by whofe Order they were col- 
lected, 1s under no very advantageous 
_ Charatter for Learning, that which Swz- 

dus gives him being “Avaaga@al@., a Man 

that did not underftand his Alphabet : 

For tho he were unlearned himfelf, he 
might employ Men of Under{tanding, and 

if Tribonian were fuch, who was the great 

- Inftrument in that Work, his Laws will 

have no lefs Authority upon that account: 

But fo it happens, that Tribowian’s Cha- 
rater is worfe than the Emperor's, not for 

his Underftanding but Integrity, being re- 
prefented by the fame Author (6) as a Cor- (5) Suid. 
supt Perfon, one that writ Laws and took “7 
them away, and proftituted Juftice for the 

fake of Lucre, one that comply’d with his 
Prince’s Paflions and Humors, and flatter- 

ed him almoft to Adoration. J know Swi- 

dus’s Authority is fufpected, in both theie 
Inftances, and therefore ! thould lay the. 

lefs weight upon it, did not Fuftinzan feem 

| L 3 to 


1§0 
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to countenance the charge in his own Con- 


(c) V.con ftirutions (¢), where he afiumes fuch Titles 


7 vg 8 and Honours, as Tribonian is {aid to have 
6 e c hi * ° ‘ ° - ; ? és 
és iecnc. given bim, However, I charge nothing 


Dig ft. ui upon this Emperor, I only cite his Words, 


Divina 

noftra, 

Wumen 

noftrum, 
Cs 


and leave others to judge of and reconcile 


them. 

But whatever Tribozian's other Qualifi- 
cations were, I doubt we have too much 
reafon to blame his want of Care, and to 
fifpedt the Conception of the Paxdeés, as 
well as the other Tomes of the Law, was 
a hafty work, and not digefted with that 
accuracy, which a work of that vaft im- 
‘portance might juftly require. For where- 
asin his Time the Books of the Law, had 
been growing up above £ooo Years, and 
had been fwoln to that Bulk, that they 
were contain’d in 20co Volumes, fo many 
as could not eafily be read in fome Years, 
much lef compar'd and digefied and re- 
concil’ds Triboxian with his few Affittants 
had overcome all thefe Difficulties in a 
fhort time, and in three Years had fini- 
fhed the Dige/t and Infiztutes, then added 
to the firft draught of the Codes which 


lat in all probability, having been com-. | 


pos’d too haftily, was forc’d to undergo 
an Emendation, and to come forthim a 
iecond Edition, And donbrlefs the Di- 

sp ogelaiicee S , a 


7 sce 
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geft might likewife have been more cor- 

rect, had it coft more Years, and had had 
Tribonian’s fecond Care. The Emperor 
himfelf feermd furprizd with the Di- 
{patch, for as before it was undertaken, he 

- ftyles it an infinite Work, fuch as none of 

the former Emperors had ventured to un- 7 
_-dertake, or thought pofftble 5 fo after it 

was finifh’d within the compafs of three 

Years, he plainly owns (4), he did not Cd) confi 
imagine it could have been effected in lefs"™: 
than ten. Accordingly the marks of haft 

have been obferv’d in the Work: In fome 

places too fhort, and confequently obfcure, 

- in others redundant, and the fame things 
repeated only in different words, or from 
different Authors; Aztizomies are almoft 
“unavoidable in fuch variety of Opinions | 

and Anfwers, and fometimes inextricable 
difficulties occurr, by mangling the Senfe, — 

and curtailing Authors » + Some things in 

that or the Code feem not fo confiftent 

with the Canons (e)3 and other Cafes yet (e) Win. 
harder have been cited (f) by a Learned fas Win 
Advocate, A great part of it is pent in foxs 
Cafes. and fubtle Opinions, poflibly ob?) hace 
~ greater Learning than real Advantage im Ss ni 4 
the common ufes and occafions ot Life 3c qr. 
and all thefe are left us much indigefted, 

in loofe and broken Sentences, not in {uch 

tye L 4 method 


52 


~ unfair dealing that has been {hewn there 5 


nme 
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method as is fuitable to a Regular Body 
‘of Laws. Moft of which particulars have — 
been taken notice of by Budeus, Hottoman, — 


Valla, and others. 


ee 
2 Ps 


Nor 1s the Code ‘lefs liable to Cenfure, | 


for befides that it wants much of the Puri- 
ty and Learning which appear in the Paz- 
des 3 Tribonian’s unskilfulnefs or infin- 
cerity do more vifibly difplay themfelves 
here. For whereas, almoft all the Books 
of the Ancient Lawyers are now loft (the 
blame whereof, if fome Mens fufpicions 
may be credited, will fall heavy on the 
Emperor or Tribonian ) from whofe La- 
bours the Pazdeds were collected, and 
therefore we are lefs able to judge of any 


Many of the Emperor's Confiitutions do 
yet remain, and have been preferv’d in the 
Theodofian Code, from all which it is eafte to 
determine, what fort of treatment the 
Imperial Conftitutions have met with, in 
Tribonian's new Compilation. Some of 
the Conftitutions have been alter’d with- 
out Judgment, and others in fuch a man- 
ner as betray no little Ignorance in the Com- 
piler 3 in fome the Words are {truck out, 
that determine the fenfe of the Law, and 


again Words added that give ita new ones — 


one Law is f{plit into two, and fometimes 
two 
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two are run into ones the time and date 
are often miftaken, and fometime the Per- | 
fon; the knowing of both which does af- 
ford great light to a Conftitution : With 
other Miftakes, which I fhould not have 
 ventur'd to have put down, had they 
not been fhewn at large, in a Learned 
Preface, and more Learned Prolego- 
mena to the Theodofian Code: A Code 
of fuch ufe to this Day, that there 
is no underftanding ‘Fuftinian's Law 
- without it 3 and formerly of fuch Autho- 
rity that for feveral hundred Years after 
Fuftinian’s Time it did obtain (g) in fome (¢)rsele. 
‘of the Weftern parts of Europe, when Pi 
‘uftinian’s Law Was in a manner extin- | Hie = 
guith’'d and forgot; and muft have been Rech. 4 9. 
_ in danger of perifhing at leaft in the prin- ae 
\cipal part of it, the Pandetts, had it not 
heen preferv'd, in the Pifaz or Florentine 
Copy, from which all our other Copies 
- (b) have been taken; and 1s now us’d as (hb) Ant. 
Lav7: So that by a ftrange Reverfe of Anu. 
things, Juftinian’s Law, which for fo ma- de 
ny /Ages was loft or neglected, does now 
 obcain, and the Theodofian Code is in 
_ # manner antiquated: The Theodofiax 
_’ Code was the better Law, till the Reign 
—=2£ Lotharins, when Fuftinian’s Law begun 
to revive; and now, it feems, Rls 
| aw 
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Law is better than that, and Time, or 
Chance, or Opinion thall determine their 
Worth. It is plain, Fufiinian’s Law had 

not the fame efteem at its birth, as it has 

fince acquir’d by Age, fince it could go in- 

to difufe fo early after its conception, asto 
make it a queftion, whether it obtained 
Ci) eat: its Courfe (7) in Fuftinian’s own Reign ? 
Rech. 1. 9, acai : . : 
c. 33° Or if it obtained then, as doubrlefs it 
did, it kept its ground a fhort time till the 
Reigns of Bafilius and Leo, when Fuftini- 
avs Law was Abride’d and Reformd by 
-thofe Emperors, as he had done by the 
Laws before hisown times and thefe Em- 
peror’s’ Laws obtained in the Eaf (under 

the Title of the Bajfilic Conftitutions) till 

the diflolution of that Empire, as the 


=e Eabes 
‘y , 


Theodofian Code had done in the Wef?. So 


that if we might meafure things by Suc- 
ee{s or Duration, Fuftixian’s Laws have not 
yet been long-liv'd, and what is more fur- 


_ prifing, it might perhaps be made a que- - 


{ticn, in what Senfe they live now >? For 

if we will believe a noted Author, who 
___had reafon to underftand their Authority 

(k) Sirand Extent (4) they have not now the 


Temp. vol. ‘ < : 
S A force of Laws, either in France, Spain, or 


Holland, (fome of the moft confiderable — 


_ Nations in Exrope) but have only the 
force of Good Reafons or Authority 


when ~ 
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when allede’d, but the Cuftoms and Sta- 
‘tutes of thofe Places, are only Laws. And 
of this Opinion Mr, Selden (4) feems to be, (4) Seld. 
6 : 3 Sp oe Dif. ad. 
as to fome other Ewropeax Nations. Flet. Cap. 
After the confideration of the Pan.«. 
- dects and Code, if I fhould take in all 
thofe large Volumes, that have been writ 
upon them, I fhould make no end. 
The firft attempts of this kind were 
_ pretty modefi, only by explaining the 
Text in fhort Glofles, which was Ae- 
curfius’s Method : But he having not 
had the affiftances of Humane Learn- 
ing, and particularly of the Greck Tongue, 
the want of thefe have betrayd him 
‘to grofs aud childifh Miftakes : And 
it is a wretched Glofs, where a Sentence 
of Greek oceurrs in the Text, Hee Graieg 
fant quae nec leg? nec iniellige poffent. And — 
yet his Authority is great im the Law, 
much greater than that of his Sons of 
whom it is faid he never mace a good , 
Glots © x! i tigee Pes chy de 
Commentaries fucceeded Glofies and ny. , , 
have fwoln to a larger Bulk: In this' 
kind Bartolas is of great Name 3 whole 
Authority is as much valu'd im fome 
' Nations amongft the Modern Lawyers, 
» as Papinian’s was among the Ancients 5 
_ who, as he was to be follow’d, whe 
ee the 
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the Opinions of the Lawyers were equally 
(m) Duck divided, (#2) fo Bartolws’s Opinions of late 
de 5 L have been of like force. He was confef-. 
"&“  fedly an extraordinary Man, and might 
have done more fervice in his Profeilion, 
had he not liv’d under the fame Infelici- 
ty of Times, and wanted the fame helps 
that Accurfivs did, whereby he daibd 
again{t the fame Rocks. It was from him, 
we have had that noted and almoft Pro- 
verbial faying that. has, caft fome reproach 
Cor vl upon the Law, (#) De verbebus non curat 
rte, FJurifconfultes, and odd Expreflion for an 
{nterpreter of that Law, one Title where- 
of is, of the fignification of Words: But this ' 
was a Title, that he did not care to 
meddle with, and which his Enemies 
have chargd him, with not daring to ex- 
plain. Notwithftanding all his Faults, 
he ought not to have been treated {0 re- 
proachfully by £. Vaz, and the Men of 

Polite Letters : for however unpolith’d 
he may be in his Style, or nice or ob- — 
{cure in Expreffions, or however igno- 
rant in Hiftory or Roman Cuftoms, it 
is certain, he is not that Goofe and Afs, — 
Bis 4: that Vala, (0) would make him; and — 
~~~ that he has more Law, tho’ the others may 

have more Learning. | 


The 
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The Polite Men of this Set, who gave 


the laft turn to the Law, were Alciat, Cu- 
jacivs, Budews, and others; they have in- 
_ deed reftord the Law to its primitive 
Purity and Luftre, and cloath’d it in a 
more Elegant Drefs, and made that a 
pleafant Study, which in the hands of Bar- 
tolws and Baldws was uncouth and rugged , 
They have given it all the advantages of 
' Humane Learning, and ranfackt all the 
Stores of Arts and Sciences to fetch thence 
Beauties to adorn it: But whilft they 
have bufied themfelves in various Learn- 
ing, and attended to too many things at 
once, they have been thought wanting 
in the one main thing; and have had lefs 
Law, than many of thofe whom they 
cenfure and defpife. Ant. Augujtinws, 
who fhould have been nam’d with the 
firft of this Rank and Order, does in a 
manner contefs the Charge, and owns that 
Budews whilft he had been too much di- 
{tracted in attaining the Tongues, had 
made no great progrefs inthe knowledge 
of the Law. The moft confiderable Im- 


_ provements, that have been made by 


_thefe Men, have been principally upon 
one Title, about the frgnification of Words, 
_ in which, however they may have excel- 
led, they have been rewarded by a 

: Ole- 
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followers with no better Character, than 
that of Grammarians and Critic, And 
indeed many of their Difcoveries are not 
very remarkable, and fome of them tri- 
fling 5 a Catalogue of which may be had 
in Albericus Gentalis’s two latt Dialogues, 
which becaufe it is too fportful, I forbear 
to mention. That wherein they uncon- 
teftedly excel being the Signification of 
Words, willbe allowed to fall much fhort 
of the knowledge of things. | 
One thing fhould not have been omit- 
ted, that has occafion’d no little obfcu- 
rity and confufion : When the Law by 
the Bulk and Number of Books that were 
writ, Was grown too voluminous, a 
way wastaken up of contracting it into 
a natrow Comipafs, by fhort Notes and 
Abbreviations: This way was found to 
be of fuch ufe, and fo compendious, that 
it prevail’d much, but its inconvenience 
was quickly difcover’d from the Am- | 
bigttity that fach {hort Notes were fub- , 
ject to, and therefore they were forbid | 
Cp) cod. kby a Conftitution (p) of Fu/tinian. 
i. Tit-17- However the Mifchiet was not fo eafily _ 
remedy'd as forbid, for it full prevarl-— 
ed, and that almoft in Fuffivian’s own 
Time, and fome of them have crept into 
the Florentine PandeGs, which tho not 
fo 
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fo Ancient as Fuftinian, (as fome have 
been of Opinion, but whom this very 
thing (4) does fufficiently confute ) yet (4)¥. Ant. 
muft be granted to have been writ foon anche 
after; and at laft they grew to that height, 7" *™ 
and occafioned {uch Corfufion and Am- 
biguity, that feveral Treatifes have been 
writ to. explam them 5 a ColleGion of 
which, and a Specimen of the Notes may 
be had in Puifchies. Even of late they 
have been found fo tronblefome, thac 
the Italian entred them in his Prayer, a- 
mongft the three Evils he petitioned to 
be delivered from, (he might have depre- 
_ eated gfeater Evils) and after, Dz furiz de 
Gillani, and: Da guazabuglio di medici » 
Da gli G& cetera de nots, was the third 


Petition (7). — if ib 
; ; ee i ‘ai ip e Z ies + : oe 4g. é€ 
And here-again, as in the entrance up- Otis. Ser< 


_ on thisChapter, I muft profefs my efteem« 21. 
for the Rowaz Laws, which I would by | 
no means be thought to undervalue, and 
all that I inferr or pretend to prove; is 

_ this, That no Human Laws are exempt 
from Faults, fince thofe that have been 

_ look’d upon as moft perfect in their kind 
have been found upon Enquiry, to have 

fo many. Tis 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xiv. 
Of Canon Law. | 


Have no defign to bring Contempt 
upon the Ancient Canons, which 
were doubtlefs very well fitted for the 
occafions of the Church in its purer 


Ages; having been fram’d by Men of © 


Primitive Simplicity, 1n free and conciliar 
Debates, without any ambitious Regards. 
That which is juftly complaind of, 1s, 
that thefe Canons are too much negle- 
ed, and a New fort of Difcipline e- 
rected in the Church, eftablifhed upon 
different Foundations, and oft-times for 


different Ends with the former ; which 


is {oO notorious, that it has given occa- 
fion to a diftin&tion amongft fome Mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, betwixt 


the Old. and New Law: Efpecially a- — 


mongft the Frezch, who pretend that 
the Gallican Privileges, are chiefly Re- 


mainders of the Ancient Canons, which — 
they have prefervd again{ft the Encroach- _ 


ments of the Rowan Pontiff. For that 
Prelate having taken advantage of the 
Fall of the Rowan Empire, and of the 

confu- 
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confufion among his Neighbours, upon thé 
imundation of the Goths and Vandals, and 
other Barbarous} Peoples and of the ignos | 
rance that enfued thereon; madé a pretty 
eafie (hift to ere& a New Empire, and for 
its fupport it was neceflary to contrive 
and frame a New Law. 1 hall not re- 
count the feveral advances that were made 
in the feveral Ages; Ifdore’s Collection was 

the great and bold ftroke, which tho’, in 

‘its main parts, it has been fitice difcover’d 
({/) to be as impudent a Forgery as every) 7. 

was, yet to this Day ftands recorded for Blond. » 
good Authority intheCanonLaw: Seas 

_. The two principal parts of this Law /p, 
are, the Decrees, and the Deeretals, which, 
to give them the greater face of Authority, 

-anfwer to the Pandects and Code in the 
‘Civil Law: For as the Pandeéts contain 

the Anfwers and Opinions of famous 
Lawyers 5 and the Code; the Decrees 
made, and Sentences given by Emperorss 
{o the Decree confilts chiefly of the Opi- 
nions of the Fathers and Definttions of 

Councils 3 and the Decretals of the occa- 

‘fonal Sentences and Decrees of Popes. 

As to the Clementines and Extravagants, 
which may anfwer to the Novels, they are 

only Supplements to the other two Parts, 
‘and we have yet no Inftitutes in the Canon 

aa M Lawé 
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Law. For as to Lancelottws’s Book of In- 
- ftieates, which Dr. Duck feems to make a 
part of the Corpys, he is therein miltaken, 
if it be his Opinion, for wanting Sanction 
(«) Dw- and Authority, (#) it is only yet a private 
ie HY work. oe boy 
eanpa, Khe Decree carries contradiction in its 
2.62.20. very Title, being Coxcordantia Difcordanti- 
uve Canonuer, or a Concordance of difa- 
grecing Canons: Or if there were none in 
the Title, I doubt there are too many in 
the Body of the Work, which have occa- 
Goned innumerable Glofes, and bufied the 
_Canonifts in reconciling them. Tt having 
been compiled by Gratéaz, in an Ignorant 
Age, we ought not to be too nice m exa- 
mining it, and perhaps it were unreafo- 
nable to require too much accuracy, a-" 
mong{tfo much Ignorance s and therefore 
if his Style in Latix be fomewhat courfe, 
or if in quoting a Greek Father ‘or'Coun- 
cil, he miftakes their meaning, or ‘gives a_ 
wrong one, that might eafily be forgiven | 
him, Greek being a Language that was. 
not underftood in that Age, and was ra- 
ther the misfortune of the Time, than ‘his’ 
own: But then if he gives us fuch Fathers’ 
and Councils as have no Being, or if he: 
miftakes a Father for a Council, or a Couns: 
cil for a Fathers this furely is not fo par- 
: donable. 


~ 
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pardonable, anid “yet this is what he . , 
as‘beeni chare’d with, (x) by Authors of @) Ants. 
his own Communion. And among phe £180 
Jeluits; who are not ufually wanting iff ‘the Grar. Di-_ 
Caufe of thar Church, BeZarmin awns;*” © tc. 
that he has quioted a Herétick. inftead of a 
Father. And the poor! Monk having pro- 
bably never feen many of the Decrees and 
Councils that he had cGccafien-to ufe, nor 
tracd. his Authorities to their Fountains; 
‘but having made ufe of others Colleétions; 
it was impoffible bat he ‘fhould fall into 
‘Mittakes ; which are fo numerous; efpe- 
‘Gially 1 in the Names of Perfons and Places, 
that 4 Man had need Of good skill in Hi- 
‘tory, and of a New Geography to under- 
‘ftand him ari hes and without fuch helps, 
“one may eafily lofe himfelt in travetimg 
athe Decrees> > 7 

‘It might be expedtcd thiat he thould be 
pretty exact in the Names of Popés, thefe 
being his Law-givers, whofe Authority he 
thakes ufé of upon all Occafions; and yet 
even in thefe he fometimes Mifcarries, arid 
gives us firch Names as were never hédrd 
of in Ancient Story: 1 can never rédd 
him, but he pats me in mind of @ Tate no- 
ted Author, who has given ws a Church 
Hiftory of Bifhops and their Conttedls 5 for as 
~ tn Y that Book yoti may meét with a Y Gotine 
ME i 


_ 
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OY Mil at Aranfican; Cy) another at Toletane, 
Pom Ur, j i 


eam, and a third at Vienne near France, with 
~ others as remote from Knowledge, as thefe 

are; fo in Gratian, you may find likeMi- 

'» ftakes, only: altering the Language, a Con- 
cilium Auraficenfe, Anquiritanum, Bifpalenfe, 

and more of the like nature:.One would 
be tempted to think, that Mr.B. had ftu- 
lied the Canon Law, and had, borrow'd 

, his Authorities,from thence. os) 
After fo much Ignorance.we.are not, to | 

wonder, if Gratian have no very favour- 

able Opinion of Humane Learning, which 

is condemn ‘d in the Decree, more particu- 

larly Poetry and Logic: Thofe of the high-. 

eft Order in .the Church, “even Bifhops 

(x) V. Die chemfelves,.(%)-are-forbid.:to read’ Books: 

flind. 39. , falas = | 
Epiops Of Heathen Learning, and St, Jerow's Au-: 
Gentilium thority is urg d who was reproved, by, an 
7 pe *" Angel for reading Cicero, . [tis true, the: 
-Canonifts endeavour to reconcile-this,. by’ 
alledging other places in the Decree, where: 
Learning is allow’d, .and by fhewing it to) 
be Gratian’s.way, to cite differing Canons; 
and Opinions to the fame purpofe, and. Il 
will grant fo much if they pleafe, buc 
then it can be-no great commendation off 
a Law, that it contains fuch contrary Opt-- 
-nions, that it muft be another Man’s works 
to reconcile them. Nor does his Moralt-- 


ty/ 
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ty exceed his Learning 5 the Decree in — 
cafe of two’ Evils, the one of which is 
unavoidable, allows us to chufe the’ 
lefs (a2); which'altho’ the Canonifts would (4) Di- | 
underftand of the evil of Punithment, yet!" '3 
it feems pretty plain from the Text, and 
the Inftances there produce’d, that it 
muft be under{tood of the Evil of Sin ; 
in which Senfe the cafe can never. hap- 
pen, unlefs we will admit of a necefli- 
ty of finning, which 1s as impoffible in 
Morality, as any the greateft difficul- 
ty'can be in Nature. That which fol- 
ows in the 34th Diftin&ion ts yet wore, 
As qui non habet uxorem, & pro uxore Cozcu- 
binam habet, 2 Communione non repella- 

- fur, which in modefty I forbear to tran- 
flate, and could hardly have believed 
it to have been in Gratiaz: And when 
I firft met with it there, I thought it 
had been only to be found in fome. 
old Editions, and concluded with my 
felf it muft be amended in that more 
correct and authorizd Edition by Gre- 
gory Xill. But was ftill more furprizd, 
when I found it ftand there uncorrett- 
ed, asif there had been no hurt done: 
_T think nothing can be fatd worfe, unlets 
‘what is faid by the Learned Av. Avz- 
‘guftinus in his fifteenth Dialogue of his 
| ° M 3 Emen- 


> 
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Emendation, to, be in fome Books of Gra- 

tian tobe fo, Qui non habet uxorem, loco 

‘allives Concubinam habere debet. If any 

thing can be faid worfe of them, than 

they have. faid themfelves, it may be had 

(4) Oper. in Luther (b) who began the Reforma- 

ng he tion with burning the Canon Law, and 

's = 4n vindication of what he had done, 

made a Collection of fuch Articles, as 

were moft liable to give Offence. I have 

not yet compared his Quotations with — 

the Text, and therefore do not put then 

down 5, but if they be faithful, 1 am fure 

there is enough to give a Man a hard 
opinion of the Canon Law. 

The Decretals, tho’ not aleogether fo 
grofs as the Decree, are more Imperi- 
ous, having appear’d in. the World, 
when the Papal Power was grown to its 
full height, and having been compiled by 

Gregory 1X. and contifting principally of 
the Conftitutions of Izzocent Ul. the 
firft of whom wag’d almoft a continual 
War with an Emperor 3 and the latter 
Seb oparec a King, ‘and calld him his 

Vaffal, nothing better could be expected... 
For tho’ feveral Conciliar Decrees and. 
Canons were intermix’d with the Pa-. 
pal ‘Conftitutions,, yet they are with fach 

e xceptionp and Refervations to the: 


‘Pope's: 
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Popes difpenfing Power and abfolute 
Dominion, that they beeame ufelefs : 
Popes were now become the Fountain 
of all Power, and both Princes and Coun- 

-cils were brought under their Obedi- 
ence. It is exprefly faid in the Decre- 
tals (¢) That wo Councils have prefixed («) 2.1. 

Laws to the Church of Rome, inafiauch on 

a all Councils do borrow their Antbori, 
ty from that Church, and the Papal Ax. 

_ thority ig excepted ia ibew all. And In- 
nocent, in the Title, De Majoritate, ex- 

alts the Papal Power as;much above the 
Regal, as Spiritual things are better than 
Temporal, or the Soul fuperior to the 

Body; and having compard thefe two 
Powers, to the two great Lights in 

the Fiemament, inferrs from thence, 
That the Pontifical Authority is as mach 
fuperior to the Regal, as the Sun is 
greater than the Moon. Upon which 
there arilfing fome difference, concern- 
ing the proportion of Magnitude beewixt 
thefe two Luminaries, and confequent- — 

ly betwixt thefe two other great Powers; 
the Glofs does learnedly referr us to 

_ Ptolemy's Almageft to adjuit the propor- 

tion. But I need not cite particular Con- 

 ftitntions, a good part of the Decretals 
turning upon this Point, and refolving all 
Ae ee M 4 "nto 
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into a Monarchical Power at Rome < 
For which reafon the Five Books of Gre- _ 
(4 )Doujat.g0ry (4) have not yet been received in 
Hift. dx Fragce without Reftri@ions; no more 
pun than the fixth Book of Boniface VIII. has 
Cbh15.17.been.. ae) ae te ; 
"Phe  Clementines, notwithftanding a 
good part of them were given in a 
pretended General Council at Vienne in 
France, yet are no Conciliar’ Decrees, 
only the Conftitutions of Clement V. 
Such having been the manner of fome 
of the Jate Weltern Councils, That the 
Bilhops were only Affefiors or Advifers, 
or at the moft Aflenters, and the Pope a- 
lone defin'd in a pretty abfolute man- 
ner; and therefore they are not ftyld 
Decrees of fuch a Council, only the 
Conftitutions of Clement in the Council — 
at Vienne. The Extravagants are tedi- 
ous things, and want that Majefty, 
which Brevity gives to Sanctions and — 
Decrees’: Both they and the Clementines — 
have this: befides, that having been | 
compil’d in- the Scholaftick Age of the 
Church, they are mixt with Theologi- 
cal Queftions, and are as much Divini- © 


Nor 
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Nor is the Glofs better than the Text, 
which, however it be of great Autho- 
rity among the Canonifts, yet it may 
be juftly queftion’d, whether it deferves 
fo much? For to take things as they 
rife, and to go no‘further than the firft 
Page of the Decree: Gratiaz having be- 
gun his Book very properly, by diftinguifh- 
ing betwixt the feveral forts of Right, 
and having faid that Fws was fo called, 
_ becaufe it was Fuff. The Glofs upon 
this obferves, that there is a Right that 
is neither Equitable nor Juft (e) and (ec) Quan. 
produceth Inftances, that are neither ph ge 
pertinent, nor prove the Point 5 andj 
then concludes, that in all Cafes upon no ef «- 
a Keaton, and for publick Good, Rigour 20” nm 
is induced againft natural Equity, and inpin. 
fome Cafes without a Reafon, Take 
another Inftance upon the Decretals, (/} Sage 
which beginning with the Symbol of *°"" 
our Faith: upon that the Author of the 
Glofs enquires into the Nature of Faith, 
_ and having pafs’d the Apoftle’s Account, 
as an imperfect Definition, gives a much 
more infufficient one of his owns for 
which he is juftly chaftiz’d by Erafmus : 
And as for the word Symbol that 
 fhould not feem to be over difficult, he 
derives it from Sya and Bolvs, which - 
i eee A | a 


=~, 
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in, the Language of the Glo does fig- 
nifie Morfellas 3 and then enquiring in- — 


to the: number of Symbols, he adds a 

- fourth to the other three 5 for no rea- 

fon, that I can fee, unlefs it were that 

they might anfwer to fo many Gofpels. 
Befides. other lef Miftakes upon the fame 
Title, - which I pafs over, becaufe the 

fame Glofs fays, that, Modicum quid nox 

* Libs. nocet, and. cites the Decretals * for it, 
Te. 3° where Modica res, is faid not to induce 
“" Simony 3 and yet the Medica Res there 
- Mention’d, iis a,-Horfe. | 


The Canonifts are too numerous to be 


~ mention’d here, and therefore I pafs them 
over; and indeed they generally keep to 
their Text, and run out upon the Power 
ef the Pope, to the great Diminuti- 
on of Councils, or indeed of any other 
Quthority.: And whereas in that large 
Collection of Traéts that was publifh’d 
at Venice, there are two grofs Volumes 
concerning the Power of Popes, and their 


Cardinals; it is very obfervable, thatthere — 


3 4s fearce any thing faid of Councils, unlefs 
(z)Jofeph. by fuch as wall be fure to fubjec& them 


Scevan.valto the Pope. That Haughty Bilhop is | 


Tra. De seiy darling. Theme, and one of them 


pedum has gone fo low, as to write a Trak (2), 


Pontificis, 


Romani about the Adoration of his Feet, Nor fhalk 
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I infift upon the differing Opinions and 
Conttitution in the Decree and Decretals, 
in how many things they interfere and 
crofs, and in how many more, they con- 
tradict the Civil Law. Baptéfta 2 Sancfo 
Blafio, has furmth’d us with two hundred 
Contradictions betwixt the Canon and Ci- 


I7t 


vil Law: Zanetin has difcover’d a great _ 


many differences of the fame kind, and 
I {uppofe it were no hard matter to {well 
the Account yet higher: But I leave thofe 
we have already to be reconcil’d by the 
Learned in the Law. mY | 
That I may do all Right to the Canon Law, it muft be own'd, 
that the Canonifts have interpreted the word Concubina in a 


- fenfe of near affinity with a Wife: In the beft fenfe it is bad 
enough, and bas been jufily cenfured, 


CHAP. 
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aactvotlh aoropippygered 1 br 

Fi any Credit:may be given to Pliny, 

_- @):we ‘fhalbhave no reafon to boaft — 
of the Invention'of Phyfic, two great O- 
perations inthat Art, having been owing 
to: two inconfiderable Creatures.. Bleed- 
ing. and Purging have been taught us by 
the Hippopotamus: and Ibis, the former of 


which being over-charg’d: with Blood, 


breaths a Vein by rowling himfelf among 


» the fharp Reeds of the Ni/e; and the lat- 


ter fucking in the Salt-Water, adminifters. 
a Cathartic, by turning her Bill upon her 
Fundament. 1 will not vouch for my 
Author, (whom if I would make ufe of, 
it fhould be to a different purpofe, in 
fhewing, how little reliance there is up- 


on our Natural Hiftory ) although the 


Account he gives here of Phyfic- may be-as 

true as theirs is, who fetch its Original — 

from /Efculapius and Apollo. | 
It is doubrlefS ancient, Men’s neceflity 


-and defire of Health did put rhem early 


upon this fearch, and Hippocrates who 
liv’d 2000 Years ago has left a Treatife 
concerning axcient Phyfic ; fo that it was 

anci- 


eat 
aM 


lowing great. Names 5 and: how. mifchie- 
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Ancient in his Time. , But‘the Phyfic then 


- din-ufe was. chiefly Emperical, Hippocra- 
tes brought .in the. Rational way, and 


what he did inthis Art,: did fofar durpafs 


others Labours, ‘that theit, Works are in 
‘a manner loft and forgot sand. Hippocra- 


tes. who was then -a Modern, is to.us. a 
-very ancient. Author. .His Age gave him 
Authority; and altho’ that,. and his’ dhort 
-way.of. Writing, have rendred him Ie6 


intelligible to. -ordinary Readers, .yéet he 


‘was almoft univerfally-follow’d: His A- 


phorifizs have been lookt upon ‘as' Maxims, 
and Macrobius <k:) {peaks:of his knowledge 
— 4n fuch lofty ftrains, as.ate only agteea crates— 
ble to. God Almighty. . Notwithttanding, #7, ih ame 


(R) Hippos 


of late he has been difcover’d:to be afrail ” De nfl 
Man, his Aphorifms. have beer: examin’d, melt Lib 
and the; danger detected, am blindly, fol. ' 
-vous the confequences may have been,:in 
an -implicit - fubmiflion., to--all- bis: Rules, 
‘may appearfrom one, which once cridely 
Awallow’d hascoft fo many-ives, all which 
might have been fawd,. -had- the contrary 


_ practice been ventur’d upon fooner, which 


is now found.(/) to be.net'only Safe ‘bit og sii 
‘Salutary. = Phil, a. 
Galen, as he differs faci Hippocrates i Il 2. P+ 5 
fome things, fo he follows him in the 


main, 
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main, and both in explaining his Author, 
and where he gives us his own Sentiments, 
4s: fomewhat tedious; he tires and diftracts 
his Reader as much by being too large, | 
as the other does, by faying too little, ~ 
which yet might be excus’d, had he in 
fo many grofs Volumes and different Trea- 


tifés, left. us a Compleat Body of Phyfic. 


But this he is fo far from having done, that — 
it {carce feems to have been in his defign 5 — 
moft of his. Pieces having been under- 
taken with particular Views, either to 
gratifie Friends, or as helps of Memory, 


or exercifes of Invention. His Anatomi- 
. cal Pieces, Which have been ‘cry’d up a- 


“’* bove meafure, have been lefs admir’d, 
« ifince nicer Obfervations have been made 


in Anatomy, than he was capable of ma- 


” Kings and thofe which he has made, are 


often erroneous, for want of Comparative 
Anatomy, in comparing and diftingutfh- 
ing. betwixt the Bodies of Men and Brutes: » 
Moft of his Obfervations having been 
made upon the latter, and it being que- 
ftionable, whether he ever faw the difle- 
ion of a Human Body. Even bis Trea- 


~ tite De Ofn Partinm has been cenfir’d, as 


in many things grounded upon Inferences 
of his own, rather than upon Obfervations 
. from 
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- from Experience and View 5 and the Parts 
are defcribedithere in {uch order, as none 
will think fit to imitate, unlefS any Man 
can find Method, in beginning with the 
Hand, and proceeding to the Foor, and fo 
up again to the Belly. And tho’ he’has 
been remarkable for ‘his care and tender. 
nefs of Lite, which he ‘has exprefsd, 
as in other Inttances, fo particularly in be- 
ing againtft publithing exquifite Tseatifes — 
of the Nature of Poyfons, yet t queftion 
whether it will be thought another Gn- 
ftance of it, that he fomerimes tookawhy . 
~ fix Poutids of Blood ¢ 2 i a Fever’) (m) ve 
and bled his Patients, ti sh fainting are 
_ they could bear ‘no longer, 4 fox whiclt he sine vie 
was twitted in his own time, as appears cap 14. 
from his Books Cy ) and was: (aid to work (n) De 
, Cares by murthering Dileates ne = 
‘Whatever Faults he had matt haverbér : ee 
detivd upon his Succeflors, for as he . 
comniented -apon Hippocrates, ‘fo ee Fol: 
lowing Phyficians have copy’d Galen. The 
Greeks Oribafiws, ‘fi gineta, and Altius have 
Mm amanner tranfcribed him s and Avs- 
cen, and the <drdbians ‘have: done little 
‘more than ‘tranflate Galen into their own 
Tongue: And their Tranflations having 
not been over faithful, and the Verfion 
“doubles firft from the Greek: to the it 
Fe 
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bic, and from that back again into the 


Latin, they cannot. be depended upon 


without eminent hazard, efpecially in the 
Names of Drugs and Plants, where the 


-miftake in a Word may endanger a Life. 


They were fubtle Men, and moft of them 
Logicians, accordingly they have given 
method, .and fhed fubtilty upon their Au- 
thor, and little more can be faid for them. 

The Chymifts have appear’d with fo 
much Oftentation, and with fuch Con- 
tempt of the Arabians and Galen, that we 
have been made to expect Wonders from 
their Performances.  Paracelfus, who 


would be thought the Head of a Sect, has_ 


(0) Hel- 
sunt. 
Chym. 
Prine. 


treated the Galenifts fo rudely, as if they 
were the moft ignorant Men in the World, 
and had little Skill beyond a Plafter or a 
Purge: Tho’ neither ought he to have 
vaunted fo much of his Difcoveriess; One ~ 
of his great Admirers (0) having fhewn, 
that fome part of his skill was ftole: And 
it is fome prejudice againft him, that a 
Man who pretended to fuch immortal 
Remedies, fhould himfelf die in his forty 
feventh Year, whereas Hippocrates and 
Galen are faid to have lived beyond a 

Hundred. | | | 
If there be any thing certain in Chymt- 
{try, 1t ought to be their firft. Principles, 
which 
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which the Chymifts have fubftituced in 
the place of others, © which they have 


thought fit to explode 5 and pretend that 
theirs are fo evident from the Avalyis of 
Bodies, that there can be no room. for 
doubt 5 and-yet whereas at firft we had 
only three of thefe Principles, their nam- 
ber is already fwoln to five, and who 
Knows whether they may {top there? Or 
whether their Practice be better grounded 
than the Principles they go on? For 
tho’ great Cures have been <ffected by 
~Chymical Prefcriptions, ‘and thofe too in 
a manner lefs cloying and naufeous, than 
the former Practice would admit of, by 
feparating the Faces with which the Ga- 
lenical Medicines are clog’d 5 yet the que- 
{tion will be, whether they be not attend- 
ed with other Inconveniences ? Whether 
they be equally fafe, and have no dange- 


rous Confequences to difcourage their ufe > 


[ft will not be deny’d, that the Chymical 
Preparations are more vigorous and po- 
tent in their EffeQts than the Galenical are, 
and often work fuch Cures,’ as the other 
-grofs Medicines have not activity enough 
to, effect + But then, as ‘their activiry: ts 
great, isnot the danger fotoo? And does 
mot the fame. Power that enables them 
to Heal, empower them to Deftroy? And 
no N whit 
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whilft the Cures are recorded, are not 


the mifcarriages forgot ? Have not our 


Enterprifing Chymifts fometimes prefer- 
ved Life, only to make it the more mife- 
rable > And fav'd their Patients by ruin- 
ing their Conftitutions? Have not their 
{trong Opiats often diforder’d the Head ? 
And their too free ufe of Mercury, Aati- 


mony, &%ec. the whole habit of the Body ? 


If {uch Cures be offer'd me, I hardly ac- 
cept them. He is the true Phyfician, 
who attends to all poffible Confequences, 
who does not heal one Difeafe, by procu- 


- ring usa worfe, but reftores fuch a Life as 


(p Var.0b. 
fervat. p. 
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a Man can enjoy; but where fhall this 
Perfect Man be found >? | 
Some have gone as far as China to find 
him out, of which People’s Skill fuch 
Wonders have. been reported, as the 
Chymifts themfelves can hardly pretend 
to. The Circulation of theBlood, which. 
with us is a Modern Difcovery, has been 
known there according to Voffis (p) 40co: 
Years, they have fuch skill in Pulfes as is; 
not to be imagin’d, but by thofe that are: 
acquainted with them; and the Arabians: 
are there faid to have borrow'd thence: 
their knowledge in Phyfic. Even the 
Miffionaries who have reafon to know 
them beft, grant, that there 1s ee 
; what 
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what furprifing in their skill of Puifes, 
(q) tell us they have made obfervation in 4) ze 
Medicine 4000 Years; and that when all 4-8: 
the Books in Chiza were order’d to be 
burnt by the Emperor Chiohamti, thofe in 
Phyfic were preferv’d by a particular Ex: 
ception. Burt yet they likewife acquaint 
us, that moft of their Skill is buile upon 
Obfervations, which have not been im- 
_ provd to fach purpofes as they. would 
have been by the Evwropeazs, and that 

for want of Philofophy and Anatomy, 
_ the great Foundations of Medicine, their 
‘Notions are confus’d, and their Practice 
in fome things ridiculous. The Chinefe 
are an wumaccountable fort of People, 
{trangely compounded of Knowledge and 
Ignorance; they have had Printing among 
them, and Gun-Powder, and the uf of 
the Compats, long before they came a- 
mong the Europeans; and yet for want 
of due Improvement, thefe ufeful Inven- 
tions have not turn’dtoany great accounts 
and Phyfic has had the fame Fate. So 
that after all our Travel, the moft cori+ 
fiderable Improvements in this Art, are 
moft probably to be found at home 5 and 
being {o near, need not be much eaqair’d 
inte. 


N 2 We 
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We have generally Men enough ready | 


to publifh Difcoveries, whether real or 


pretended, whilft Deficiencies in’ moft © 


Arts are often conceal’'d, or pafsd by in 
Silence. What noife have we, had for 
fome Years about Tranfplantation of Dif- 
eafes, and Transfufion of Blood, the lat- 
ter of which has taken up fo much room 
in the Journal des Scavans, and Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions ; and the Exgli/h and 


French have contended for the Difcovery ; » 


which notwithftanding as far as [can fee, 


is like to be of no ufe or Credit to either © 
Nation. The retrieving the Ancient - 


Britanica has made no lefs noife, Muntin- 
gits has writ a Book upon it, and we 
were made to hope for a Specific again{t 
the Scurvy: After all, it is like to come 
to nothing, and Men lofe their Teeth and 
die, as they did before. The Circula- 
tion of the Spirits is a third Invention, 
which, if I might have leave to judge, 


I fhould think fearce capable of being | 
prov'd; for neither are the Spirits them- | 


felves vifible, nor, as far as I know, does 
> ) 


any Ligature or Tumor in the Nerve 
difcover their Motion. The Circulati- © 


on of the Blood has indeed been faid to 
be demonftrated to Senfe by Monfreur 


Leeuwenhoek, by the help of his Glafles, — 


and 
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and Men have been look’d upon as dull. 

that will not fee it. I will not queftion 

the Fact, tho’ I cannot:bat obferve that 

alate Italiaz (r) Author has in effect done $? a 
it for me, who either has not met withmone An 
M. Leeuwenhoek and his Experiments, or pes, / 
cannot fee fo clearly in his Glaffes as he* 7?” 
does5 which, however it be, ought to be 

fome check upon aflurance. I might enu- 
merate a World of fuch like Particulars 5 
Anwald’s Panacea difcufsd by Libavizs, 

and Butler’s Stone fo much magnified by 

. Helmont, were as much talkt of in their 

own time, as moft things we can pretend 

to, and yet they are dead, and have been 
buried with their Authors. ° 

The moft. confiderable real Difcove- 
ries that have been lately made, have 
been in Anatomy, and Botany: No 

Man in his right Wits will conteft the 
former; tho’ the Difcoveries in that 

kind have been rather in the Parts of 

the Body, thanin the Humors and Spirits 

and Blood, which are the principal Seat 

of Health as well as Difeafe : For the 

firft feem defign’d for Strength and Mo-. 

tion, and fall not improperly under the 
Surgeons Skill; the latter are the Seat of 
Life, and under the confideration of Phyfic, 

and are yet imperfectly underftood. Tul 
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thefe be thoroughly known, which per- 
haps they never will, there will be one 
fundamental deficiency in our Phyfic. 

Another great deficiency was ob- 
ferv’d by my Lord Bacon (/f) in his time, 
that will I believe always hold, and that 
is in Comparative Anatomy: He then 
granted, as we may with more fafety, 
that fimple Anatomy had been clearly 
handled, and that the feveral Parts had 
been diligently obferved and defcribed; . 
but the fame Parts in different Perfons 
had not been duly compared, nor have 
they yet been; tho’ we may differ as much 
in the inward Parts of our Bodies, as we - 
do in our outward Features, and that dif- 
ference may occafion great variety in Ap- 
plication and Cure. This is a deficiency 
that is. not like to have a fpeedy remedy, 
requiring more difleCtions than moit Men 
have opportunity of making. a 

Nor are the Deficiences lefs in the Bo- 
tanic Part; for the this fort of Knowledge 
be mightily enlarged, fince the difcovery 
of the Eaff and Weft-Indies, by opening | 


~ a vaft Field, and giving a much larger 


range to it than it had before, yet the 
great difficulty remains ftill to be o- 
vercome: our Herbals, it 1s true, are 
fafficiently ford with Plants, and we 
Diiphsemii ta BAe ahe soc Bue 
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_ have made a tolerable fhift to reduce them 
to Claffes, and to defcribe them by Marks 
and Signatures, fo far as to diftinguifh 
them from one another: But as their Cha- 
racteriftic Marks are known, are their 
Virtues fo too? J believe no Man will 
venture to affirm it. The qualities of 
many of our Plants and Simples are yet 
in the dark, or fo uncertain in their ope- 
Yations, that they are rather matter of 
_ Curiofity, than Subjects of Skill: Or 
- Where fome of their Vertues are too 
_ remarkable to be conceal’d, yet they 
a& one way fingly, and quite other- 
wife in Mixture and Compofition; or 
they may have one effect, when out- 
wardly applied, and a quite different 
one when taken inwardly, after they 
have undergone fo many alterations in 
the Blood and Stomach, as they mutt 
do, before they can reach the part af- 
fedteds; and they may again vary, ac- 
cording to the different temper of the 
Bodies to which they are applied. It 
is not enough to fay, their Natures may 
be known by being Chymically refol- 
ved, for their Effects are often very 
_difproportionable to the Principles and 
Parts that refult from the Avalyfis 5 there 
are other parts more fubtle, and yer 
: | N 4 moft 
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moft active and vigorous in their Opera- 
tion, that act upon the Spirits, as the grof- 
{er part do upon the blood and Humors, 
and thofe the fubtileft Chymifts, and the 
moft exquifite Analyfé s will not be able 
to, reach. ‘ow 

In fhort, whether we confider our Bo- 
dies, -or our Medicines, Phyfic muft be: 
the moft uncertain thing imaginable: 
Our Bodies are: more compounded and | 
unequal than other Bodies are, moft o- 
ther Creatures live upon a fimple Dier, 
and ‘are regular in their Appetitess. where-: 
as. Man feeds almott- upon every thing, 
Flefh and Fith; Fruits. and -Plants,. from 
the Fruit of our Gardens to the Muth- 
rome upon the Danghil; and where’ 
Appetite: fails. Invention. is ‘call’d in 


to {well the. Kenic 3. high Sauces and: 
rich: Spices are. fetch’d from the Indies, 


which occafion firong fermentations and: 
infinite diforder in. the Blood and Hu- 
mours : Hence proceed {uch variety of 
Difeafes as perplex and diltrac the Phy- 
fician’s Skill. A found Body:and heal- 
thy Conltitution is eafily reftor’d when 
out of order, Nature in a great meafure 
dogs its own work, (a noted inftance: 
whereat we. have in Corzaro-in. Leffiws, 


. who by nee and: Temperance. had 


brought . 
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brought an infirm Body to fach a Temper, 
that he was not troubled with any Dif- 
eafe, and any Wound in him would in 
-amanner heal it felf) whereas ina dif- 

ordered Body, every little thing is Wound: 
_and Difeafe, and a Phyfician muft give 
a new Conftitution, before he can pet-) 


fect a Cure; this is a hard tryal upon our: 


_ Phyfician, and yet by our way of living 
wwe oftenréequirew ser ie 5 
. |e is the harder, becaufe his Medi- 
cines and Methods of Cure will not ena- 
ble him to work Wonders; For tho’ our 
Materia Medica be \arge enough, and to 
look into our Difpenfatories, one would 
think no Difeafe incurable, yet the mif- 
chief of it 1s, all thofe fine Medicines do 
not always anf{wer in the Application, 
nor have they been found fo Sovereign 
in our Bodies, as they are in our Books. 
- All which things have fo diftraéted our 
-Phyficians, that they vary even in the 
mo{t common Methods: At one time 
they keep their Patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to {tifle them with Care, and all 
on afudden the cold Regimen isin vogne 5 
- Inone Age Alkalies are in fafhion, and in 
the next Aczds begin to recover Credit 5 
Antimony at one time is next to Poyfon, 
and again, the moft innocent thing in 
| the 
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the World, if duly prepared 5 Bleeding 


is practisd in one Nation, and condemn- 
ed by their Neighbours; feme People are 
prodigal of their Blood, and others fo 


{paring, as if fo much Life and Blood 
went together 5 Helmont and his Follow- 
ets are for the latter way, Galex and Wil- 
lis, and their Followers, encourage the 
former: And all of them, as you will ima- 
gine with equal affurance. 


_ CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVI. 
OF Critical Learning. 


| fT NRiticifm, as it is ufuaily practis’d, is 
\_4 little more than an Art of finding 
Faults, and thofe commonly little ones too, 
and {uch as are of {mall importance to the 
Scope and Defign of an Author. Mon- 
fieur Bayle was fenfible of this, whofe firft 
defign was to publifh a Dictionary of 
Faults, but was diverted from his Pur- 
pofe, by his Friends reprefenting to him, 
that they were not confiderable enough to 
- be infited on: And yet he had that to fay 
for himfelf, that they were fuch as were 
_ taken notice of by Scalzger, and other noted 
- Critics, either fome miftake in a Name, 
Time, Place, or other minute Circum- 
fiance. The truth of it is, Critici{m is at » 
alow Ebb, Men will be finding Faults in ~ 
Authors, and yet our Store is well near ex- 
haufted, for there are few Faults in this 
kind that have not been taken notice of. 
 Erafmus, and the firft fet of Critics had 
Matter enough to work upon, a long 
Age of Ignorance had cut out fufficient 
Employment, by vicions Copies and ob- 
Bie a truding 
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truding Spurious from Genuine Authors ; 


the diftingaifhing of which was a Work 


of Ufe and Skill: But after the BufinefS 
is pretty well done, the Vein of Criti- 


 eifing {till continues; Men will play at 


~ firft thing I meet. with; whom he expo- 


{mall Games rather than want Employ- 
ment, fo that our Modern Critics have 
nfually either degenerated into Gramma- 
rians, or if they foar higher, it is too of- 
ten, by venturing too freely upon thofe 
Books, which’ ought to be handled with 
greater tendernefs : Their bnfinefs fome- 
times is in finding Faults, where there 
are none, or in perverting the Senfe, that 
they may make room: for Correction. 

And for as much as thefe Men do find 
Faults with all the World, they have no 
reafon to take it amifs, if one who is none 
of their Number, does find one Or ‘two 
in them. I fhall feek for no more (nor 
have I room in the compafs of a Chapter} 
btit they fhall be in two Critics of Name 35 
one of whom has writ the Are of Criticifu, 

the other, A Critical Hiftory of the Old and 
New Teffament. 

The former, Monfieur Le Cec: isas - 
free in his Cenfures, as any Man rf ever = 
met with, and oft-times as “Unhappy: © 
He begins with Erafizus, for I take the 


feth 
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feth (#) as ignorant in Geography, for ha: (+) 4rs 
_ ving in his Notes upon Ad#s 28. miftaken oe 
Rbegium, a City in Italy, for a Town in Si: Ed. Lond. 
cilys and for having took, Melita an Ifland, 
either for Mitylene a City 5 or the fame 
Iiland, that. is ficuate in the Mediterraneay, 
or African Sea, for'an ob{cure Ifland in the. 
Adriatic: And then falls foul on him, asa 
Man'that had fearce ever feen a Geogra- 
phical Map. It feem’d very {trange to me; 
that Erafmus, who is known to have writ.’ 
his Commentaries upon the New Tefta- °° 
“ment, with the Map of the Rowan Empire 
always before him, fhould be guilty of fuch 
Errors in Geography, and therefore I had 
the curiofity to confult the Author: I have 
not fo bad an Edition of Erafiys as Mont: 
Le Clere quotes, but I confulted the worft 
Edition I could meet with; in that he is fo 
far from placing Rbegivm in Sicily, that he 
exprefly fays, it is a City in Italy, and cor- 
rects St. Jerome. for having been guilty of 
fo grofs a Miftake: And asto Melita the 
‘Tland, he direétly diftinguitheth it from 
Mitjlene the City, which lland he placeth 
betwixt Africa and Sicily, a Situation very 
different trom that, which Moenfieur Le 
Clere endeavours to fatten upon him. 

Monfieur Le Clere in the next place is 
angry with . wii for sons Fiuge 

ary CH fs f 
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Carrenjis, being an Author of no Credit, 


and otie who livd in the Scholaftic Age, 


and feems to think he was led into his 
Miftake, by trufting fo mean an Autho- 


rity: Itis true, Erafmus does quote Hugo — 


Carrenfis, but itis only to make fport with 
him, as he does fometimes with the School- 
men, and Monfieur Le Clere needed not 
have gone above ten Lines further for a 
convincing Proof of this, where Erafmws 


Carrenfis for his Critical Obfervation upon 
the Sign of Caffor and Pollux. 7s 
Well! But Erafwws is not yet clear of 
Monfieur Le Clerc, for he remembers, that 
Erafmus {omewhere in his Notes upon St. 
Ferom’s Epittles, miftakes the City Maity- 
lene for the Iland Melita, only he forgets 
the particular Place, but it is fomewhere, 


where St. Jerome mentions St. Paxl’s Ship- - 


wrack: I always fufpect a Man where he 
forgets the place, and therefore [ will help 


his Memory; it is in St. Jerome's Epiftle - 


to Oceanas in the firft Tome of Erafmus’s 


Edition, where, if Erafmus reads Mitylene - 


I fuppofe it was only becaufe it was the 


fame Word, which was us’d by his Author 


St. Ferome, for both of them make it an 
Ifland, and exprefly the fame where St. Paul 
fuffered Shipwrack, and without queftt- 

| | on 
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on the fame that Evrafwus meant in his 

Notes upon the Ads. If Erafmws be to 

_ be blam’d in any thing, it is for ma- 
king St. Ferome read Mitylene inftead 

of Melita, for in all the MSS. that I 

have feen of that Father, and I have 

feen more than one, the reading is Me- 

lita: But I dare fay that is more than 

_ M, Le Clere Knows. Erafizus may have 

had Miftakes 1n Criticiim, for tho’he tells 

us of himfelf, that his care in publifhing — 

_ St. Ferome was fuch, that it coft him almoft 

as much pains in reftoring his Works, 

as it did the Author in writing them ; 

yet Marianus Vidoriws (x) pretends to (x) Epift 

have made 15co Corrections upon him Piz Qaarto. 

barely in the Edition of that Father ; 

and the Bexedidixzes, no doubt, have ad- 

ded more. But as for M. Le Clerc’s ats 

tack, I dare be confident, they will nei- 

ther hurt St. Ferewe, nor any of his E- 

ditors3 tho’ he falls as foul upon the Be- 

nedictines as he does upon-Erafinus, He 

would gladly make the World believe, 

that they underftand not Greek, and in- 

deed they pretend lefs that way, and 

therefore their chief care hitherto has been 

in the Latiw Fathers, in which they have 

 deferv’d great Commendation: But as 

to M, Le Clere’s Critical Obfervation ( Oa. 
| which * * 
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which he paffeth upon them with fomuch ~ 
Contempt, it is fo far fhort of proof to me, 
that T cannot but think their Miftake bet- 
ter than his Correction, I am fure more 


agreeable to St. Jerome's meaning. — 


He has paft the fame Cenfure in ano- 
ther Work (2) upon one who has lef$ 
deferw’d it, the Learned Sorbonift Cote- 
lerivs, who has not been fufpetted of 
want of Greek, till M. Le Clere took him 
to Task, he has caught him tripping in his 
Greek, where all things were plain, and 
tells us, he has {hewn it in his Notes upon 
Barnabas and Clements. For my part Tcan — 
meet with no material Corrections upon 
either of thefe Authors, and the only 


— thing he chargeth him with; in his Pre- 


face 1s, That he renders, xeparaimd¥is, Ca- 
pitulatim, which in M. Le Clerc’s Opinion, 
fhould be fuszmatine, which in reading our 
Animadverter, a Man would think Cote- 
lerivs had done, either in Barzabas or Cle- 
ment’s Epifties. I have read over haltily. 
thefe three Epiftles. Iwill not be over- 
pofitive, but [am pretty confident, the 


Word does not occurr in any one of the 


three 5 and if it be to be met within the 
Clementines, itis nothing to the Animadver- 
ters purpofe 5 for we are not to expect to 
meet always with Claflical Greek there, 

or 
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or with Words, always'in the fenfe of 
Claffical Authors.  Cotelerivs Ca) has ten- (2)sarnab, 
dred the Verb xeparaifw, as M. Le Clerc 22. 1 
would have it 5 and if he have rendred 
the AdvEES otherwife, it is probable it was 
not from Miftake, but Judgment. © Had 
M. Le Clere confider’d, that there is-a fort 
of Ecclefiaftical Greek, very different from 
the Claffical, he would have been more 
referv'd in his Cenfures. But this is a: 
fort of Greek wherewith he feems not to 
be much acquainted. ~ St. Teroure, who 
“underftood this fort of Greek better than 
either of them, has rendreéd zvexepa raion 
ove by, recapitulare (b) 3 and tho’ M. Le(s) a7 z- 
_ Clerc thould oppofe, | muft think St. Perorne Piel: abet 

‘a good Tranflator. ~~~ oe. 
“Oar Hiftorian is a Critic of a higher 
form, but fets out as unfortunately as M. 
Te Clerc has done: Yo recommend the 
Critical Art to the World,he tells us, that in 
St. Ferome’s Time feveral Ladivs of Quality, 
“made Criticifm their Study; and to prove 
‘this (c), quotes an Epiftle of that Father, (c) Hit 
to Fania and Fretella, which fhews them Crit. du 
to have been knowing in the Greek 1 aaa 
‘Hebrew. The Hebrew was fo litile 
known in that Age, that perhaps Sr. e- 
rome Was the only Perfon of his Time, 
‘that underftood it perfe@ly, except the. 
dae O Jewilh 
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- Jewifh Rabbins, who were his: Inftru- 
‘tors 3 and this Father Smoz knows very 

well: But as to the Fathers two. Ladies, 

Ican aflure him, there were none of that 
Name that underftood a word of either 
‘Language: for Suazia and Fretcha were 

two Learned Men of St. Fereme’s Acquain- 

‘tance. Somewhat of this was obferv'd 

rd) Lena bY a Friend of Voffies Cd): and if Father 
mM. jute Simon have any doubt of the thing, 
I have that Epiftle now before me in- 

two very fair Manuferipis ; in both which 

it is, Dilediffimis Fratribws Sunnia & bre- 
tele, This is no very great miftake, but - 

_. jt is always ominous to ftumble at the 

-.» Threfhold. - ‘ 3 

: I will not trace him through his. Mi- 
{takes 4 I. will only Note one other, 
which an Ewglifbwan has better oppor- 
tunities of examining than other Men 

ce) nig. have. Father Sizo Ce) has not taken 
cr du “more pains wpon any one Subjedt, than 
et oe he has done upon the ancient Manufcript | 
iiijt. des. Cambridge Copy of the Gofpels and Acts: 
ce “., 2 Of the Apotiles, and two other Manufcript: 
«Copies of St. Panl’s Epitties ; the one ini 
the King of Frawce’s Library 5 the other: 

in the Library of the Benediéfines of Sti. 
‘Germain: In the Latin Copies, of which 

he thinks he has difcover’d zhe Ancient 

ee Re Vulgarr 
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Vulgar Latiz, as usd in the Weftern 
Church, before St. ferome's Time, to whom 
We owe the Vulgar now in ufe. . I fhould 
be as glad, and would go as far to meat 
with the Ancient Vulgar of the New 
Teftament, as any Man fhall dos but 
cannot be of Opinion, that Father Sion, 
or Morinws have met with it in thefe 
Manufcripts. For to fpeak only to the 
Cambridge Copy: Any one that has ob- 
fervd that Manufcript, knows, that the 
Latin Copy anfwers the Greek fo exadlly, 
that there are very few various Read- 
ings: So that if the Latiz be ancient, as 
the Vulgar undoubtedly was almoft as 
_amcient as the Preaching of the Gofpel at 
Rome, the Greek probably is fo too 3 and 
it will hardly beimagin’d, that had there 
been a Lajiz Copy {fo exactly agreeing 
with the Greek Original, before St. Ferome’s 
Time, that he would have ventur’d upon,. 
or have thought a new Tranflation nece(: 
Mary. St. Ferome’s manner of reforming 
the Ancient Vulgar was, by comparing and 
reducing it to the Greek Original: bur 
here was a Copy already, agreeing with 
~ the Greek. If it be faid, the Greek in that 
Manuicript may be a more modern Copy, 
bar {till before St. Ferome’s Time, and that 
the Lafia is tranflaed from it: This. may 


Q 2 be 
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Ancient Vulgar, but alater Verfion. 


“There is one pretty probable way of 
trying ‘it, by comparing the Citations in 


the New Teftainent, with the fame Texts, 


‘as they ftand in the Ancient Vulgar in 
the Old. This I have done in the Pfalwzs, 


and am far from meeting with any exact 


agreement: The fame Obfervation will | 


hold in the Old Ecclefiaftical Writers, as 


‘tar. as the Vulgar can be trac'd there 5 and 


I believe Hilary the Deacon, who has been 


ss 


‘be true, but then the Latin is no longer the - 


~ 


noted for keeping clofelt to the Old Tran-_ 
-flation, will be no exception to this Rule. 


Had Father Simoa been as quick-and dili- 
gent in obferving Differences, as he bas 


‘been in marking Agreements, perhaps he 


“wonld not have been fo hafty im drawing 
“his Conclufion: In many things there is 
‘an agreement betwixt the Ancient and 


WN. T, 630; 


€ 
vy 


Modern Vulgar, but no Man will conclude 


“from thence that they are the fame. 
(f) Hift 


Father Simon truly obferves (f), that 


the Greek in thefe Mavufcripts is very 
faulty, and grounds an Argument there- 


upon, that they cculd not for that Rea-— 
‘fon be brought from Greece. Had that 


‘Father had a Copy of the Latin Verfion 
of the Cambridae Manufcript, as he has: 
of the Greek; he would have found, that: 


eb the 
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the Latin is the more faulty of the two3_ 


and that not only in the Orthography, 


but Concord. For what would he think . 


of Hic yerbys, John c. 21..v. 23. Or of 
Retiam, v. 6. and repeated, v. 8. Or of 


Cum effet in Mefopotamians pofteaquam mor- 


tyws effet in Charris, inftead of Prins quane 
moraretur in Charan: Acts 7. v. 2. Or of 


Effet et Filium, v. 5. Or of Fujtitias ce- 


ipiffet eum genus noftrun, v.19? All which 


Miftakes are to be met with in two Cha- 


_pters, and more, which [ forbear to men- 


tion, as Ido to tranflate thofe I have 
mention'd, becaufe I would not uncover 
the nakednefs of this Verfion. But tho’ 


Miltakes of this kind be fo common, as 
to occur pretty frequently in this Manu- 


{cript, yet they are not very agreeable 
to the Style of the Ages before Si. Ferome, 
We have enough left us of the Ancient 
Vulgar, to enable us to jadge of its Style, 


by ‘all the Remainders of ir we have, 


‘tho’ it has not Elegancy, which it did nor. 


affect, yet it appears to have been. writ, 
with tolerable Purity 3. whereas the Ver- . 


fion we are now {peaking of, is uncouth 


and rude, and a}moft barbarous. . 


_ What then fhall we think of it>- 
Whatever the Verfion is, or whencefo-. 


eyer it igtaken, the MS it elf feems to. 
‘ : y QO 2 ; he 
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be Gothic 3 and probably both are of the — 

fame Extraction, and were done after 

St. Ferome’s Time, when the Goths had 

over-ran the Empire 5 and. Father Ma. _ 

(2) de Re. bilion (g) the greateft Judge of MSS. of » 
Dipiow. » this Age, fets the fecond part of this MS. 

47" “no bigher. We have already feen the 

Verfion is rude, and fuirable enough to 

cf) ag thefe Times, and Dr. Marfbal (f) upon 

Evang. the Gothic Gofpels has_obfervd fuch an 

ion is 4, agreement betwixt thofe Gofpels and the 
ke.’ Cambridge MS. that he thinks them to be 

taken from the Greek of that Copy 3 and ~ 

this Agreement he has fhewn in feveral 
particular Texts. The Charatters in that 

MS. are many of them Gothic, and Father 

Simon, who thinks he has met with Greek 
Letters in the Latiz Copy of the Second 

Part of this MS. and grounds an Argu- 

ment upon it, is undoubtedly miftaken, 

for they are only Gothic Characters, feve- 

ral of which have a great affinity with — 

the Greek: The Abbreviations are often 

the fame in the Cambridge MS. and Gothic 
Gofpels, and the Numbers exprefsd by 

Numeral Letters i and + are fometimes — 

pointed, and « for:, put down after the 

Gothic way 3 and Eufebivs’s Canons are 

placd in the Margin, in a rude manner, 

without Marks of Diftinétion tomake them 

> eine ier saraie 1. % RUN ata Sa | 
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ufeful, with other Gothifies, that might be 
 obferv’d, did I defign this, for any more 
than a Hint or Specimen. One thing is 


too obfervable to be pafled over, that 
whereas our Saviour’s Genealogy in 


St. Luke, is placed in Columns in the 
Gothic Gofpels, it is put down in the ve- 
ry fame manner in the Cambridge MS. 
which is the more remarkable, becaufe 
the re{t of that MS. is writ in tong 
Lines, and the Words run into one a- 
nother. From all which, one would 


be apt to inferr, That this Copy was 


taken under the Goths, that it 1s com- 
pounded of the Ancient and Modern 
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Vulgar, which were both of them in : 


ufe m the Gothic Churches, and parti, 
cularly in Spaiz two or three Centuries 
after St, Ferome’s Time 3 tho’ in. many 
things it differs from them both 5 as it 
needs muft, whilft it keeps fo clofe toa 
Greek Copy, much. differing from any 

Copy, either Printed or Manufcripe that 
we now have. It has been taken from 
a Copy fitted for Ecclefiaftical ufe ; For 


~ that it has been taken from fuch a Copy, - 


appears from the “Avayrwoyate, OF Lef- 
fons markt in the Margin Rubrie-wife 5 
and from the Word 7a@G., fometimes put 


at the end ‘of a Leflon, to denote the. 


O 4 Con, 
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Conclufion of, a Reading. Thar thefeare 


& a hy ; 


the Marks of fuch:Copies has been obferv’d 


(2) Hit. by Father Simon (g), and he, needed only 
N.T. Ci. have apply'd them to this Manutcript, to 
oy have {hewn it to have been taken from 

a Rony, of this Nature. Iam fo far fatif- 


fy’d of its having ‘been taken from fuch 


a Copy, that Lonce thought it to have 
been fitted for the Churches of the Greek 


Empire, when both Greek and Latin were — 


{poke there, as. they were from Conflantine, 


till afer Fuffiniaz 5 in like manner, as they. 
yet have the Bible in two Tongues i in fuch: 
Places where the People are of two Lan- 


guages: But.J think I have reafon to al- 

ter my OPIB I : 
What Father Syoz) further conje- 

ures. concerning, the French . MSS.. of 

St. Paul's Epiftles,bemg the Second Pare 

of the Cambridge: Copy, is-undoubtedly 

true of one of them; For befides that 

ina Catalogue of the Books of the New 
Teftament, at the end of one of thefe 

by aprin, MSS. (A), ‘the Gofpels are placed in the 
Exre.{ame order wherein they ftand in the 
3 Cambridge Copy, St. Foha immediately 
after St. Mat:bew, and the agreeablenefs 

in the.Charaéter betwixt the Cambridge 
and Benedittine Copy, according to the 
(1)P. 349 ak imen of it we have in Matillon O: 


Th ere 


( 
fi. 
oie 
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‘There is a Fragment of St. fobn’s latt 
Epiftle, betwixt St. Mark's Gofpel, and. 


the Acts of the Apoftles, not altogether 
in the fame hand, but in a Verfion fome- 
what different from the prefent Vulgar, 
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which fhews, the Catholic Epiftles have ! 


been there, aud that the Book was once 
intire, bating only the Kevelations, that 
were not for fome Ages fo univerfally 
-receiv’d in the Church, 

“If I have brought the Age of this MS, 
too low, or leflen’'d its Authority too 
much, I {hall be ready to alter my Opi- 


nion upon better Reafons, for I am not 


-much concern’d for the Reputation of a 


Critic. I hope I fhall always have a due 


Concern for Religion and the Church, 
and that my Opimion fhould be true, I 
think, is the Intereft of both: For this 
Copy differing fo much from all others, 
the lefs Authority we give it, it will be 
able to do the lefs hurt. 1 am fare they 
have fet it too high, who fetch it from 
- Trenews, or St. Hilary, both which Fathers 
were born before the Goths had Letters; 
for that the Characters are Gothic, I 
think I may be pretty pofitive. For this 
-Reafon I fhall never defire to fee it Print- 
ed, tho? a worthy Perfon feems to have 
that Defign, and aScheme has been mark- 

ed 
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ed out to that purpofe: But I hope that 

Learned Body, in whofe Cuaftody it is, — 

will have more regard to the Will of 

the Donor, whofe firft Intention ic cer- | 

(Li). Bez. tainly was, that it fhould not (4_) be pub- 
ni ae ith’d, a ; ied Lhe 

its various Readings have been given 

us already in the Polyglot Bibles, tho’ not 

over accurately, and fufficient care ta- 

_ ken that it fhall not, La uo exemplo peri- 

- élitart 3, Aud what would the Critics have 

more ? Even Father Sworn has procur’d 

_a Copy from Evgland, tho’ I muck fu- 

fped, it is no other than thofe various | 

Readings; The Father tells us, Morinus 

had from Faniws the Library-keeper of 

CU Hf. Cambridge by fach a Miftake (7) as. a- 

#.7-C® nother Critic has given us a Magdebureh 

: College at Oxford, But of this perhaps 

too much. er 

“Twit only offer one Criticifm, in or- 

der to wipe off a Blot from the Ezegliffh, 

that has been unjuftly cait upon the Na- 

tion, either by the Author or Interpreter. 

Y have already faid in another Chapter, 

that Chalcocondylas does report of the 

Ezglifh, that upon a Vifit made tna Friend, 

it is permitred the Stranger by way of 

Complement to Lie with his Neighbout’s 

‘Wife: This the Learned Interpreter of 

|  Chalee- 
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Chalcocondylas does plainly fay, and it 


ftands fo in the laft Royal Edition of that 
Author: But the Word in Greek is, 
xicayta * which one would fufpect was 
rather meant of Kyffing 5 no doubt fome 
wandring Greek had been in England, 


and having obferv’d our way of Kyfling. 
our Neighbours Wives, which might as 
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well be let alone, had reported it to — 


Chalcocondylas in a Word of nearett affinity 
inthe Greek, and thereby given occafion 


to this Miftake. This Account feems fo 


probable, that (with Submiflion to the 
Critics) 1 durft almoft venture from 
thence, to add one other Word to our 
Gloflaries. | ! | 


+ KUw, being a proper word for Kyfling, there can be 
no great doubr of the Corre@ion I made, nor needs the 
word be thrown. sco a Gloflary any otherwlfe than as it 
Seems to be there readred from the Englifh. 


Beer be es: 


(m) Cle- 
mentin, 


4.5. Tit. 1. 
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ey ; Page: +f ee aes rf ge as ? 
Of Oviewtal Learning, Jewilh, and 
ek lie sens, 


AA Ona 


T has been an old Queftion, and much’ 
debated amongft’ Learned Men ,’ 
whether greater Profit or Inconvenience. 
arifeth from reading the Jewith Books: 
On the one hand it is alledg’d, that the 
Hebrew Tongue, and Jewifr Rites and 
Cuftoms, can be no way fo well learner, 
as from themfelves 3 and that as in order 
io underftand the Greek and Roman Po- 
lity, it is meceflary to read Greek and 
Latin Authors: -So if we would be ac- 
quainted with the Jewith Affairs, we.can-, 
not learn them better, * than from their 
own Books, On the other fide, they 
nave been charg’d with grofs Ignorance, 
even in their own Affairss and their Books 
{aid to be fo ftuffed with Trifles, or, what 
is worle, with poyfonous Opinions, that 
the profit in reading them will noe 
countervail the danger. . Accordingly 
they have met with a very different Fate; 
At one time they have been order’d to be 
read ang {tudied, as by Clewzent the 5th (m), 
in 
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in the Council of Viexze: And again, the 
Talaudic Books have been adjude’d to be 
‘burnt, as 12000 Volumes were by public 
Order, (#)' only our of one, Library at (#)/-Siar 
‘Cremona, And had not the Famous Rench. ener 12. 
p- 120, 
lin advocated’ for them under thé Empe- 
ror Maxiwiliay , they had. been in dan- 
ger of an ‘univerfal Ruine. 
“[n fuch variety there may be need of. 
diftinG@tion And therefore’ the’ Jewith 
wits may be confider’d © two ways, 
“either as Witneffes or Interpreters: In 
the firft fenfe, they have been Faithful 
~ Depofitaries, and very ufeful in handing 
down the Sacted Volumes, and in pre- 
ferving the Text intiré’: In the other 
fenfe, theit Skill or Authority, as Inter- 
preters, has not been thought very confi- 
derable. 
'The* great Reafon whereupon their 
‘Books have been valued, has been their 
feeming Antiquity: In the lat Age, we 
- have been told of Books as Old as Abra- 
ham and Ezra, that have had the fortune 
to be believ'd by Wifemens (0 and () ¥. P- 
could their Rife be trac’d a and deri- eee 
‘ved from fuch an Original, they would cp 1. Ex 
have reafon to be valued: But this Vi- 9. ¢ 
zor has been taken off, and their No.” pick 
me or Impofture has been detected : 
Morénus 
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(Cp) Novel. 
146. 


(q) Morin. 
ibid, Ex- 
erc. 6. 
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eae has brought down molt of — 


them feveral Centuries from their boat- 
ed Height. Their Talwud that has been 


commented upon by the Modern Rab- 


bins, has been fhewn to be little older — 
than the Age of Fuftinian, the firft Au- 


thentic mention we have of the Mifzz, 
or Text of that Book (for the Gemara, 


or Comment mult have been yet later) 


being in one of his Novels (p), and pro- 


bably, the Contention among the Fews 


about receiving it, had given occafion to 
that Law. Origen and St. Jerome knew 
nothing of that Book 3 who notwith- 


ftanding were inquifitive Men, and know- 


ing in the Hebrew,*and having had op- ~ 


portunities of confulting cheir Hebrew 


Matters, and occafions of citing them, and 
Meige done it in things of lefs moment, 
could not have avoided mentioning this, 


had it been then in being, ,and fo noted, 


as to be a ftanding Law. Ecclefiaftical and 
Civil among the fews (¢). Their two 
Books Bebir and Zohar, fo venerable; 
among them for their mighty Age, have 
been brought dowu yer lower 3. tho’ 


whatever Age they be of, they can be of 


no ufe to any, being only 2 heap of Cab- 


(1) Buxtorf baliftical Niceties (r), which. tho’ much 


Bibl, Rab. 


valad by, fuch Men, as. admire every 
| thing 
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thing. that is abftrafe and. hidden, are fuk * 
ficiently known to be nothing better than 
,Jargoon and Cant. Thetruthof it is, few 
of their ancient Books have been thought 
much better, being either fo myitical as 
hardly to be underttood, or fo full of grofs 
Legend, as to force them to take fhelter 
under Allegories to reconcile them to 
fenfe. ‘ There is little Uaght to bi sbor- 

hur ee ie DehvaGien of tne Tem. 
- .ple3 and tho about that: ume, fome of 
the modern Rabbins began tg introduce 
Learning, yet this was-no part of their 
Rabbinifm, bute a departing there-from 5 
moft of the Learning they had was. bor- 
row d from the Arabians 5 and Maimoni- 
des, Qui primus inter {ros defit nugarz, by 
inixing Philofophy and Reaton with bis 
Cormiments, in order to make their Books 
{peak fenfe, thereby gave fuch Offence, 
that he was continually periecuted for it 
by his Brethren (5), and hardly efcap’d be- (s)Buxtuf 
ing branded for a Heretick. They that have ?'<F 
taken. the fame way, ought upon their ts wich 
_ Principles to fall under the like Cenfure 
. and it ought always to be remembred, 
that the modern Rabbins have done 
beft, whofe Authority by their Age ‘is 
inconfi derable,and their Skill nor fo extra- 
r ordinary 


» Ne, 
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ordinary, as to need be imitated by Chri- 


ftians, who now underftand their Lan- 
~ guage as well, and their Critical and Phi- 


(1) Mor. 
Nevoch, 
Par. I. 
CAP. 6 76 


lological Learning much better than they 
do themfelves. Even Maimonides (t) con- 
fetleth of his Times, that the Fews were not 


then skilful in their own Language, © 


I am not ignorant with what defign — 
fome Men have decry’d the Rabbins; 
whatever their defign may have been, 
they. may have fpoke Truth, and at the 
fame time miftake their aim: We have 
the lefs reafon to be jealous of them, 
fince they are not the only Men that have 


gone this way: For to pafs by Luther, 


(4) In Gen. 
€4p.16 CIC. 


(x) Fob. 
Forfterws, 


who has treated the Rabbins very rug- 
gedly (#). Let us hear what a great Pro- 
feflor, Reuchlin’s Scholar and Succeffor 
fays of them, one who had fpent all his 
Life, and part of his Eftate in thefe Studies; 
(x) In his Preface to the Didtionary (one 
of the firft confiderable ones of this kind) 
he gives this Account, “In them is no 
* light, no knowledge of God, no Spirit, 
“no true and folid Art, no Underftand- 
“ing even of the Hebrew Tongue —~ 
‘they have done nothing worth notice 
** towards under({tanding the Sacred Texts 
® Their Dictionaries and Comments have - 
‘‘ brought.more obfcurity than Light or 

Atel | “Truth 
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© Truth— And then goes on to challenge 
them in matter of Fact, andto point out 
4 better way than that which they have 
follow’d, and fuchas himfelf has purfw’d, 
He may have gone too far in deprefling 
the Rabbins ; if he have been too warm 


indecrying them, doubtlefs others have 


fone too greata length the other way, 


who have fludiedthe Talmwd fo long as 


to draw Céntagion from thence, and al- j 
ioft Become Rabbins themfelves: A™ 
Country nan ef our own has exceeded in 

this, whotho he has oniy commented 

upon one Book, has had fuch Faith inthe 
Talmad, sto believé, *, ‘That many of 

“ its Traditions were divinely deliver'd to 


© Mofes in Mount Simai, which it wasnot — 


“awful for Mofes to divulge in writing; 

hue being tranfmitted down orally to, 
ehi8 Pofterity, they arerclated to us in (WW. Praf 
C0 te TREES, FB ae 4 {+ «Ad Code Fo 

the Talmudic Books. (1) And leat this... mina 

fhould notbe enough, he is of opinion, Mlegorica 
“ There are many Allegoricaland Pious pahee 
 Sayingscontain’d there, that were uttcr> Aiiriqui 
“ed by theancient Rabbins, whenheated orm 
and mowd by God. tsi Bia 


Ga: * Ces . 


“ with the Divinity 


Could any few have faid more? Or could sumine a6- 


it beimagin’d, a Chriftian would have ji iy 
faidfo much? If thefe be the Fruits ofia jcripris. 


continen— 


better qué, ibid 


Rabbinical Enquiries, furely they wete /a/mudicis 
LS aa Vy P 
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better let alone. ‘That a Man that is con= 
_verfant in thefe fort of Studies fhould un. 
dervalue all other forts of Learning, is no 
new thing; itis what has been obferv’d, 

- and for which a reafon may be given: For 
thefe Enquiries being out of the way, 
and not every Man’s poffeflion, vulgar 
Studies muft be defpis’d by Men of un- 
common Attainments, and thofe only va- 
lued that are difficult and uncommon. 
Or that others fhould imagine they find 
Eloquence in the Rabbins, and fhould — 

_ compare Abravanel to Cicero, and Aben-« 
eee Ezra to Sallujt (2), isnot’ very ftrange ; 
j.3. « 7-tor Men are apt to find Beauty in Blemi- 

thes, where they have plac’d their Affe- 
étions: But that Men thould proceed to 
_Idolize them, no other Reafon can beaf- 
fien’d, but that whichis given for all Idols 
and that is, that they are all of them vaiz, 
Becaufe the Rabbins have been faid to 
have borrow’d moft of their humane 
Learning from the Arabians, Iwill like- 
wile {peak one word of them. As the 
Jews have borrow’d from the Arabians, {o | 
havethe Arabians from the Greeks. For 
they were fo far from having any Learn- 
ing of theirown, that the true Arabs, the » 
Deicendants of J/mael, had no Letters ; 
and their Language muft have been ae 
| | had 
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iad it not been preferv’d in their Poems; 
that were composd by their Ancient .. ° 
Bards (a), and by their facility being “4/0%™" 
eafily learnt, were deliver’d down from an 
handtohand. Other Learning they had 
very little, except Poetry, till having o- 
_ver-run the Eaftern Parts of the Greek 
Empire, they were taught it by the Van- 
quifh’d People, who tran{ldted the Greek 
Authors for them into their own Lan- 
guage; and the Arabians being Men of 
quick Wits, refin’dfo much upon their 
Authors, chat Ari/fotle became more fub- 
tle inthe Arabic, than he was before in 
his own Tongué; and fo much was he 
admir’din that Dre(s, that he was turn’d 
from thence into Latin, with <Averroes 
-tipon him ; and for fometime: one was : 
not thought to underftand driforle a- <- 
right, unlefs he hadread him with Aver- 
roess Comment. But this humor held 
no longer than Averroes came to be un- 
derftood, Cunderftood I fhould not have 
faid, for perhaps no Man ever under- is 
-ftood him, but till he cameto be better 
look’d into;) for then his over-great Ni- 
_eety was not only difcover’d; butbetides 
other Errors, he was charged with the 4 zig, 
Whimfies and Vifions of the Alcoran (9): Viv. de. 
And Avervoes is now as much out of fathi- 6° 5 


_ rupt. Art. 
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on for his Philofophy, as Avicen isfor his — 
Phytic, thothey were oncethe Wonder | 
oftheir Age and Nation. 3 
-Phyfic and Philofophy were the Stu- 
dies wherein the Arabians excell'd moft, - 
and theretore the Books of that kind were 
firft tranflated and publifh’d among us: 
Bur fince thofe Books have ceafed to be 
admir’d, an attempt has been made ano- 
ther way, and we have been furnifh’d 
with a Sett of Arabic Hiltorians, by Er- 
penius, Golius, and Dr. Pocock. Their 
Books may be feen,and containing Mat- 
ter of Bact ;every Man isable to judge 
of their performance ; What fort of Hi- 
{torian Abulpharajius is, may be inferr’d 
from his Learned Editor, who was under 
difcouragements in publifhing him, from 
his difagreement with Greek and Roman - 
Hiftory, Tam fure Eatychius is no better 
(whom Mr. Seddez is pleas’d to ftyle Our 
Hg yptian Bede;) His Hiftory of the Coun- 
cil of Nice is tuch a Romance, as exceeds 
all Faith, but that of a Rabbin or Arabi- 
(© Ewyck. aw (¢, According to him above 2000 Bi- | | 
P. 440,%¢efhons met ‘at Nice, after they had been a- 
bove two yearsin aflembling there, The 
Patriarch ot Alexandria is appointed Pre- 
fident, and no more notice taken of Ho- 
fis, than if he had not been prefent : 
ait | Cone 


7 
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Conftantine is defcrib’d as transferring as 

Power upon the Bifhops bythe delivery 

of his Ring, Sword, and Scepter, wit 

other things equally abiurd: And that 

.the Canons s might bear better: proportion 

tothe number of Bifhops ; in the Arabic 

Copies we have above a ‘hundred, 

(4) whereas allthe World knows there ¢ (4) Abr 

are only twenty genuine Canons of that ss ies 

~ Council. | a be Ce 
We have been told oftner than once * 

of Livy compleat in Arabic, yet ae 

among their Manufcripts: But if their 

'Tranflationsbe nobetter than their Hi- 

{tories, (and if we will take Alzetzus’s 

(e) account of them, they are rather.) p, 

worfe,) wehave no reafon to defire it Clo. m- 

over-eagerly, tho it could be produc’d, "7?" % 

which, I almoft defpair it ever fhall. °°" — 

Nor have we reafon to be more fond of 

their Geography, ifwe may makean E- 

{timate from that tafte thereof, which 

has been given us, by Gabriel Siowita, in 

the Nubian Geographer, who has relifhe {o 

little with the world, as not to raife any 

thirit or appetite of having more. With 

what exactnefs he has deferib'd the three 

parts of the World, particularly Europe, 

might be eafily fhown, were it worth 

the while to trace him in his Failings : 
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He is to be feen, andevery one that has — 
a Globe and Maps, can judge of the | 
Work. 

Tn one word, the great Ufe of the Ara- 

bian and ‘Rabbinical Writers feems to. 
be, inconfuting the Alcorazand Talmud - 
and tothat end, there is na doubt, they 
pay be efleCbually ulefol. | 
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CHA P.. XVII. 
Of Scholaftic Learning, 


¥ Ylvinity, as it is profefs’d in the 
Schools, is become an Art, and 
fo profound a piece of Learning, that 
it requires great Parts,and much pains to 
-mafter it; an argument fure, that it is 
not fo very neceflary, otherwife ic would: 
need lefs skill to be underftood. I 
would not detract from, much lefsde- | 
ny all ufe of this fortof Learning, tho 
if I fhould be free in my Cenfures, f 
fhould have good authority to warrant _ 
-me therein; mott of the firft Reformers 
having lead the way, and fome of them 
havingdeclaim’d againft it pretty warm- 
ly. Its great abufe in the Church of 
Rome had given too juft occafion to this ; 
for that Church having adopted it in- 
to her Syftems, and interwoven it with 
mait of her Opinions, and the School- 
een in. P 4 men 
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men having been the Great Champions — 

of her Cautie, the’ Reformers were ne- | 

ver fafe, till they had difarm’d -her of © 

~ this hold, which they did» by expofing © 

this new method, and, introducing in 

its ftead a much ‘furer one, built upon 

the clear Text of Scripture, and deducti- © 

ons from thence, which they made ufe 

of in all their Conferences and Difpu- 
tations. . This, tho the true arid ancient 

way and moft agreeable to the fimpli- 

city of the Gofpel, yet. had. beensnuch 
neglected by the Schoolmen, who having 
broached new Opinions, ere to fupport 

them by new methods, and the, Scrip- 

- tures having been filent, or not {peaking 
home to their purpofe,.,they. therefore 

us'd them very fraringly. : ‘ibe Autho- — 

rity of theFathers svascall’d.inj; and 

where thele: were: deficient .Aratorle’s 
Philofepy ,was. to fupply the-defeG; 

RS HDONE whom, if the. obfervation in 

( ff che MY Author Cf). be true, a-Neichbour- 
bape d ing. Church, had wanted reine Articles 
eirierle, of Faith). the Fathets.and ..Phi lofophical 
oll haver yeafons. were their great ftrength. ~ Tho 
Sie after all, it mutt be contelt, that where 
niente ttt- the Opinions of their Qhurch have, not 
reas 4 che ‘fe .ekI2 oa foffe dilapevato, HO? WAN cavand di mole 
er a ee At feller. eh: ith Gore: eT eee Be et, WO estaret 
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meh concern’d, and where they have 
-arguid barely: upon the Principles’ of 
-Reafon , they have often done exceed- 
ang well; only launching out beyond 
a their line they have’ ‘as: irequently. mit: 
Ky carried, 
<The: Faults in’ this Gone of ocr 
ate chiefly 'thefe, (9.): Defetivenefs for 
-want of proper helps. 4-2.) Incoherence. 
Kz2). Nicety. (4) Obfeurity. (5.¥ Bar 
barity:'. Cr.) “The Languages‘ are one 
_ proper help, for —Ari/orle’s' Philofophy 
and many ofthe Fathers being writ in 
\) Greek, it was necellary 1 in order tobe 
| Mafter of thefe, that the Language 
wherein they were writ’ fhould be un- 
_ derftood : ‘This help the Schoolmen wan- 
ted, having had no Greek, and only 2 
very moderate’ {hare of Latin: Arifto- 
te was‘known to them in a Tongue 
_ that was none of his‘own, and being 
obfcure enough in ‘himfelf, was much 
more fo, in wretched Tranflations: and — 
“the Fathers, who were very Tntell: igible 
in Greek, were either ‘obfcur’d, by be- 
ing turn'd into another. Idiom, ‘or were 
madé to {peak fomewhat they never — 
meant. Both Greek and Latin Fathers 
have been treated: equally ill, for want 
eet anothe prope help, Vike Criticifm, 


in 
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in diftinguifhing Genuine from Spurious — 
Authors; for want of which Authori- — 
ties have been crudely fwallow’d down 
- wathout diftinGtionsfalfe Authorities have 
been obtruded, and true ones rejected, _ 
or often mutilated ; the Ages of 
Authors have been confounded, and 
fome late Impoftor has affumed the 
name of a venerable Father. Inftan- 
ces whereof (for Ido not love to dwell 
upon Sores) may be had in Laanoy in 
feveral of his Epiftles , and in» Dane- 
ws’s Cenfure upon the firft Book of 


sentences. 


(2.) By incoherence Ido not mean 
any inconfequence in the way of argu- 
ing in the Divinity of the Schaols,but a 
difagreement of the parts, that it prin- 
cipally confifts of ; which being chiefly 
two (as we have before obferv’d)the Sen- 
tences of the Fathersand Ari/totle’s Phi- 
lofophy, what tolerable agreement can 
there be betwixt two things fo very dif- 
ferent, mott of the Fathers were Platonifts 
intheir opinion, poffibly for the fake 
of feme agreement, which that Philo- 
fophy feem’d to have with the Chri- 
{tian Religion : Origer , St. Chryfoftom, 
and to name no more, St. Augaitine,who 
: Wes 
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was more followed in the Schools, than 
all the reft, was of that number; 4- 
viftetle was either much neglected by 
the Fathers, or where they had occafi- 
on to {peak of him, they ufually con- 
demn him ; and that either for his So- 
phiftic way of reafoning, or for his un- 
fuitable Notions of God and Providence, 
which are of firft confideration in the 
Schools. Even in the Church of Rome 
Aviftotle was often forbid, fometimes or- 
dered ‘to be burnt, and what is moit 
- ftrange,at that time when his Books were 
commented upon by Againas, they itood 
prohibited by a Decree of Gregory the 
IX. (g). Of late, almoft in our time, a, | 
(2V.fau- 
propofal was made at Rome to Gregory ny dovxy. 
the XIV. that <Arifforle’s Philofophy 4a. 
might be banifhed the Schools, and - oe 
Plato’s fubftituted in his place, as being ~ “© ~~ 
- more agreeable to the Chriftian Reii- 
gion, and Sence of the Fathers; and 
above forty propofitions were then pro- 
duc’d, wherein Péato’s Confonancy was 
{hown, in all which Aréftorle was pre- 
tended (4) to be Diffonant from the 
true Religion : Whether upon juft 
srounds orjno, J will not venture to 
determine ; for fince Platonifm has ob- 
tain’d, agit once did pretty early, and 


has 
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has again done of late, ithas been found — 
- liable to as dangerous confequences, as _ 
any that have been yet charg’d upon — 
the other Philofophy. I only bring thus 
much to fhow, that there can be no 
good agreement in this particular , 
where the Parts are of fo different a — 
nature, as the Fathers and Ari/orle,and 
fo jarring, that they cannot naturally 
cohere. | 
~  (3.) Nicety is the great fault of the 
Schools, her Doctors: have been {tyP’d 
Profound, Subtle, Irrefragable ; "Titles. 
which they have moft valu’d themfelves 
upon, and feem not much to have af. 
fected the Reputation of being Familiar 
ae and Eafie, at leaft none of their Titles. 
oe have been derived from thence. They 
delight in refining upon one another , 
and fometimes {pin fo fine a thread, 
that it is either broke, or much weak- 
ned in drawing it out : They have 
perplex’d Knowledge, by ftarting infu- 
perable difficulties, and feem-in this to 
have runinto the fame fault with your too 
profound Politicians, who, as they have 
oftenforefeendefigns, which are neither 
practicable, nor ever intended ; fo thefe 
menhave propos’d Objections that would 
never have been thought of, had not pa 
Sek Bae rit 
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firft farted them ; the confequence — 


whereof has been, that we have furni- 
fked our Enemies with Obiections, «who 
have made ufe of our Weapons, and 
have tutn’d our own Artillery againft 
us. Thisis too vifible in our Modern 
Socintans, who have often gather’d out 
of this Store-houfe, and by picking up 
difficultiesin the Schoolmen, haveturn’d 
their Objections into Proof and Areu- 
ments, and have thereby gain’d the 
Reputation of fubtle Men. Thus Con- 
troverfies have been multiplied, and 
thofe we have already, have fwoln to 
an unmeafurable height, and every dif- 
ference’ has become irreconcilable ; 
whilft Men ftudy Nicety more than | 
Peace, and ftretch their Wits, and rack 
their Inventions, to out-reach their 
Opponents. And it weré well if the 
mifchief had ftopt here, and Mens 
Curiofity had not led them on, from 
nice Queftions to fuch as are Impious : 
Jt has done this, and leaft I fhould be 
thought to do them wrong, I fhall res 
fer the Reader to an unexceptionable 
Author (4) one of the Greatft Cham- 


for a Catalogue of them ; which are ? Zu. 
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forbear to put them down in Englifh j ~ 

though he has not fcrupled to give them 
-inamore common Language. 


_(4.). Obfearity, where things arein- 
tricate in themfelves, if they be not fo 
clearly explain’d intreating ofthem, as 
might be defir’d, the nature of thethings 
will excufe, as not being capable of per- 
fpicuity ; or if hard Terms are made ~ 
ufe of, if very fignificative, and not too. 
many, this is what is allowable in all 
Arts; But then, if Terms of Arthave 
been multipli’d beyond neceflity, and — 
without fignificancy ; or if things that — 
are plain in themfelves have been ob- 
fcur’d, by being handled too Artifi- 
cially, this fure is a great Abufe ; and 
this is, what has been charg’d upon ma- 
ny of the Schoolmen. The myfteries 
of Religion are not capable of being 
rendred obvious to Reafon, and there- 
fore if they have not made thefe plain, 
they are not to beblam’d; they would © 
have been more exculable, had they ex- | 
plain’d them lefs, and had not trutted 
too much to rational helps, in explain- _ 
ing things, that are not the ObjeCts of _ 
our Underftanding ; but tho Myfteries 
are not to be explaind, other things 
ink 
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in Religion are clear enough, and would . 
continue fo, were they not cloudedand 
involved by toc much Art. I do not 
charge this as a general fault, tho it De. 
-too common; fome of the Schoolmen 
are lefs obnoxious to this charge, and. 
generally the firft are leaft Obfcure ;_ 
and Lombard and Aquinas, the two Au. 
thors of the Sextences and Sums have been 
more plain, than many of thofe that 
haye writ upon them, whofe Comments 
have often helpt to obfcure the Text. 
It is an odd Commendation that is Si- 
ven by Cardauz (k) to one of our Coun. @ De ' 
trymen, one of the moft fubtile among ae 
the Doétors, that only one of his Argu- 
ments was enough to puzzle all Pofte. 
rity, and that when he grew old he 
wept, becaufe he could not underftand 
hisownBooks. Menthat write De Sub. 
siltate, mult be allow’d to fay what they 
pleafe, but thofe of ordinary Capacities 
would have thought it a greater Cha« 
racter, that our Doctor had well ex. 
plain’d that one Argument, and had 
writ fo, that he might have been un- 
derftood. There are great Charms 
in being efteemed fubtile, and it is an 
argument hereof, that Cardan: commends 
this Author for his fubtilry, whom ¥ 
, | Bae 
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‘all probabliry, hehad never feen, other- 

_ wifehe could not fo foully have miltaken 
(DRichard is name, as hedoes 7) and as fome o- 
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a’. XO. ;, thers have done, that have fpoke of this 
fork. Venet Atthor, whois very rare. Heis in- 
1520 4 deed profoundly obf{cure, tho’ I mutt 4 
Sobin.sui-contels, ¥ have only lookt into him. fo 
yee = far as to ‘obferve his way of writing, — 
Which is really fuch, as if he never meant 
to be underftood. Others have beef, — 
faulty enough ‘inthis way, and it Were © 
nohardtaskto fhow it in many of the — 
reft, but having mentioned this Man, T 
can fay nothing worle ‘againit’ obfcu- 


€e) Rough Language and Barbarouf- 
nefsof Expreffion, that were made fo 
ereat Objections upon the Teviving of 
Learning, and are yet fo with Polite 
Men, whofeearscan bear nothing: with-. - 
out ornament and {moothneis, thall be 
no great faults with me, and in abitrufe 
Subjects may be born with ; and 1 fhould 
digett Caramuel’s new Scholaftic Dia- | 
lect, provided it conduced to promote | 
knowledge ; However, a bad Drefs and 
ill Meen are Blemifhes upon know- 
ledge, tho? they detra& nothing from - 
its ftrength, and ought to be fome mot= 

| tek tification 
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Pico to thofe Mea who are apt to 
-over-value themfelyes upon pence ™ 
- PerfeCtion. . Of all Men theyare farche 
aor it, and after fo many Imperfects 
ons as have been charg’d upon them; 
it was furprifing to me, to meet with 
one of the laft Commentators upon the 
Sam (m) writingas if he had liv’d be- ¢m Bapte 
fore Lather. In a Pref latory Difcourfe Gor. 
“entitld, Commnexdatio Dottrine D. Thome, oes Sia 
“he endeavours to prove in fo many fe- 1669. 
- yeral Chapters, that St. Thomas “had 
writ his ‘Books, not without {pecial in- 
fufion of God Almighty, Chap.1. That. 
1h writing them, he “received many things 
| by Revelation, Chap. 2. That all he 
Writ was without any Hrror, Chap. 4. 
That. Chrift had given Teftimony ry to. 
© his Writings, Chap. 6. And to fhow of 
_ how near the fame Aut! 1ority, St. Tho- 
mass Sum is to the Holy Scriptures, he 
_ affures us; That as in the frit G eneral 
Councils, it was ufual to have the Holy 
Bible laid open upon the Altar, as the 
Rule of their proceedings ; fo in thelaft 
' General Council (which with them is 
the Council of Trent, St. Thomas's Sams 
_ was plac’d with the Bible upon the fame 
~ Altar; as andther Inferior Rule of Chri- 
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{tian Doétrine, Chap. 8.’ which is very 
agreeable to what has been writ by a’ 
voramer Texuit (@) upen the fame Subje&, That 
Moe all the General Councils, thathave been 
held fince St. Thomas liv’d, have taken 
the opinions they defin’d trom his Do- 
(0) Petr. 'ctrine. Tt were needlefs after this to 
Labbe ap, Cite the Elogy of another Jefuit (0); 
cua Where St. Thomas is fty?'d an Angel, and 
~~ that as he learnt many things from the 
Angels, fo hetaught Angels {ome things; 
‘That St.Thomas had faid, what St. Paul — 
_ was notiufferd toutter ; Thathefpeaks 
of God as if he had feen him, and of 
Chrilt, as if he had been his voice, and 

more to this effect, | 
Wlien fuch bold expreffions areopen- 
ly. vented, itis time to look about us, 
and. it concerns every Man to endeavour 
to give a check to fuch daring afferti- 
ons. lam far from detraCting either 
from the Knowledge or Holinefs of 
St. Tomas, which doubtlefs were both 
extraordinary, but when a Mortal Man. 
is equall’d to the Angels in Heaven, and 
fuch Elogies given him, as if he were 
capable of hearing, he muft bluth to 
receive ; it is jultice to him, to refcue 
him from faife and undue Praifes. To 
do 
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— dohim Right, he has improv’d natural 
_ Reafon to an uncommon height, and~ 
~ Many of thofe proofs of aGodand Pro- 

~ vidence aad Natural Reli gion, that have - 
been advanced of late, as new Arey. 

- Ments witli fo much applaufe, have been 


Md 


~borrow’d from him or other School- 
Men ; andare only not his, by being 
_ put in a new Drets, and fometimes in 
a worfe method. Had it been his fortune. 
to have liv’d in a happier Age, under 
_ better opportunities, and with thofe hel ps 
‘that we now enjoy, he mult have madea 
‘greater. Genius, than many of thofe,who 
re now look’d upon with wonder. 
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A ND now having gone through | 


pe 4, the feveral for ts of Learning, and 


set to; The Conclufion ts obvious, That 


v 


Obferv’d the various defetts, and oft-. 
times uncertainties, which they are fub-— 


Gnce no compleat fatisfation is to be 


met with from them, we are to feck 


for it fomewhere elfe, if happily it may 
be found. It may be found, but not 
in our own powers, oF by our own 
ftrength 5 and that which our moft ex-) 


alted Reafon, under all its improve-: 


ments, cannot yield us, is only to be: 


had from Revelation. It is there we! 
may fecurely relt, after the Mind has: 
tryd all other ways and methods off 
Knowledge, and has tird it felf with: 
_ fenitlefs Enquiries. Itis with the Mind,, 
as with the Will and Appetites ; i ass 
after 
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after we. have try’d a thoufand Plea- 
fures, and turn’d from one Enjoyment. 
to another, we find no refit to our De- 
fires, till we at laft fix them upon the 
Soveraign Good : Soin purfuit of Know- 

‘ledge, we meet with no tolerable fa- 
tisfaction to our Minds, till atter we 
are wearied with tracing other methiods, 

we turn them at laft upon the onefu- 
preme and unerring Truth. And were 

, there no other ufeof humane Learning, 

~ there is at leaft ‘this in it, That by its 
- many defects, it bringsthe Mind to a 
fenfe of its own weaknefs, and makes 

_it more readily, and with greater wil- 

 lingnefs, fubmit to Revelation. God. 
may have fo order’d in his wife Provi- 
dence, thereby to keep us in a contitant 

~ dependance upon himfelf, and under a 

 neceffity of confulting him in his Word, 
which fince Profane Men treat fo neg- 

- |eGtfully already, they would have it in 
greater Contempt ; and it would be 
much more vile in their eyes, did they 
find any thing within them equally per- 
fet, which might guide them in their 
Courfe, and bring themto the Heaven, 
where they would be. But this fince 
they. do not meet with, it ought to _ 
eg i getryn QO. 3 wean 
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- wean them froman opinion of themfelves, a | 
and incline them to feek out fatisfa@ion 
_ fomewhereelfe,and to take fhelter where wy 
itinay befound.. Ariat a eS 
I have faid nothing in this whole Dil 
~~ _ courfe (nor can I repeat it too often) 
with defign to difcredit humane Learn- 
Gana ing; Lam neither of their mind () who 
baptiftsin Were for burning all Books, except their 
Germary Bibles; nor of that Learned Man’sopi- 
eo: nion, who thought the Principles of all 
Arts and Sciences might be borrow’d 
from that Store-houfé: I would ‘wik 
lingly put a juft value upon ‘the one, 
without depretiing the other: But where — 
Men lafh out the other way, and take 
the liberty toexalt Learning to the pre- 
judice of Religion, and to oppofe ‘thal: 
low Reafon to’ Revelation, it is then 
time, and every, Man’s bufinefs , to en- 
deavour to keep it under, at leaft t6 
prevent its afpiring; by nor fuffering it 
to pafs its due Bounds. Our Reafon is 
@ proper Guide in our Enquiries,‘and is 
to be followed, where it keeps within | 
its Sphere; but fhining dimly, it muft 
borrow Rays from the Fountain’ of 
tight, and muft always a& {ubordi- 
paccly to Revelation. -Wheneverit trok . 
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feth that, itis out of its Sphere, and in- 
deed contradicts itsown Light; for no-. 
‘thing is more reafonable, than to believe 
a Revelation, as being grounded upon 
_ God's Veracity, without which even 
_ Reafon it felf will be often doubting. 

That whatever God (who is Truth it 
felf) reveals, istrue: is as fureand evi- 
dent a Propofition, as any we can think — 

of: It is certain in its Ground, and evi- 

dent in its Connexion, and needs no 
long Confequences to make it out ; 
whereas mott of our rational deductions 
are often both weakly*bottom’d, and 
‘depending upona long train of Confe- 
quences, which are tobe fpun fromone 
another, their ftrength is often loft,and 
the thread broken, betore we come at 
the Conclufion. | 

And tho it be commonly objected 

that there are as many differences con- 
cerning Divine Truths, as about chofe 
of Nature: yet I think there needs no- 
thing further be faid to this, but that 
Men would approach Divine Truths 
with the fame difpofitions, that are re- 
quird by Philofophers to the reading 
of their Writings, and the Objection 

~ would foon fall to the ground : The 
fa Q 4 bett 
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arning. — 
“belt Philofophers require, that in read- 


ing their Books, we fhould lay afidé 
., partiality to a Party , all paffion and'o- 
ther prejudice; and let Mem only ap- 
- proach the Scriptures with the famé 
preparations of Mind, and with thefe 
and ordinary Grace (that is never want- 
ing to thofe that feek it) I dare be con- 
fident, they will have no reafon tocom- 
plain of Obicurity or Ambiguity in thofe 
pacred Writings: With theic Helps(thae 
are had by asking) the weakeft and 
moft ordinary Capacity fhall fee enough, 
and {fhallnot fanadin ncedof deep Reach 
or Penetration,"*which are. neceflary to 
the underftandiag of Natural Truths, 
God, who would have all Men-happys 
has likewife made them all fo far. wile, 
and’has fo order’d, thatthe moftimpors © 
tant Truths, fhould be the moft eafie and 
common ; and it can be no objeGtion, 
that to the underftanding of them, we 
mult make ufe of ordinary means, and 
mult come prepar’d. with fuitable difpo- 
fitions : \Thisis what is neceflary in all | 
other things ;. for every thing is: beff 


underftood by the fame Spixit by which 
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God hasgone yet farther with us ;Ne-— 
 eeflary fruchs-are not only the molt com- 
mon, but he has lixewife made them the 
: molt convincing, and has given them a 
_ “power,that is not eafily refilted : Rational 
Arguments, however convincing they 
may feem,are ufually repell’d by Reaion, 
and.it is hard toconvince a Man by fuch 
methods, that is equally Mafter of Reafon 
- with our felves; whereas Divine Truths 
take their own way, they act upon us 
with a fecret power, and Prefs the mind 
with an almofvirrefiftible Strength, and 
- do not only perfwade, but almoft force an 
affent: The firft only att like Light, 


the other firike down and _ pierceus 


through like Lightning. . We have as 

remarkable a pallage to this purpole lg), (4) saeors 
as molt in Ecclefiaftical Story ; which ay. 2s. 
‘tho well attelted, yet were it only a% 78: A 
Parable, the Moral of it might be eo. 
good ufe. Upon the Convening of the 
firft General Council at Nice, and the 
appearing of the Chriftian Bifhops there, 
{everalof the Heathen Philofophers of- 
fer’d themfelves among the Sons of God, 
imtending to fignalize themfelves upon 
fo great an occafion,by attacking the Faith 
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in its moft Eminent Profeffors, and b 


endeavouring to overthrow it by Philo- ~ 
fophy and Reafon. To this End fe- © 
veral Conferences were held upon the — 


yee te 


Principles of Reafon, by the moft noted 
Men of either Party, in which one of 


the Philofophers more forward thanthe ~ 
reft, begun te grow Infolent upon a © 
fuppos’d advantage, and muft needs ~ 


Triumph before Victory : An aged Bi- 
{hop took fire at this, one who had been 
a Confeflor in the late Perfecution, and 


was more noted for his Raith than Learn-- 


ing; Philofophy he had none, but en- 


counters his Adverfary ina new manner, 


in the name of Jefus, and by the word of 3 


God, and with a few plain Weapons 
drawn from thence, he humbles the 
Pride of this arrogant Philofopher, and 
{traitway leads him Captive to the Font; 
All the Reply our Philofopher had left 
him, was, that whilehe was encountred 
by Philofophy and humane Learning , 
he defended himfelf the fame way, but 
being attackd by higher Reafons, it 
was neceflary for him to yield himfelf 
up to the power of God. © Such is the 
Force of that Word, which fimple vain 
Men to much contemn. a 
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What then mult we do? Are we to 
give our felves up to this Word , and: 
lay afide all humane Learning ? Iam 
far from thinking fo, and have already 
 caution’d again{t any fuch wildand A- 
nabaptiftical Conceit; _thefe two may 
well confift. Learning is of good ufe in 
explaining ' this Word, and the Word 
ferves very well to leffen our opinion of 
humane Learning ; the former may be 
ferviceable, whilft it acis minifterially 
and jin fubfervience to the latter , but 
being only a Hand-maid to Religion, 
whenever it ufurps upon that, it is to 
be kept down, and taught its Duty; it 
is {till only humane Learning, that is, 
‘very weak and very defective; and af- 
ter all the great things that can be faid 
ofit, and the ufes that may be affign’d 
it, it muft after all be confefod that 
our Bible is cur beft Book, and the only 
Book that can afford any true and folid 
fatisfaction. It is that which {atisfies 
and never fatiates, which the deeper it 
is look’d into, pleafeth the more, as con- 
taining new and hid Treatfures, by the 
opening whereof, there always fprings 
up inthe mind frefh pleafure and new 
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defire. Whereas Humane Writings(like 7 
all humane things) cloy by their continu- 7 
ance, and we can {carceread them the 7% 
fecond time without irkfomenefs, and oft- — 
‘times not without}naufeating thofe fine 7 
_ things, that pleafe fo wonderfully at the — 
firft reading. ee 


The Sum of allisthis, we bufie our 
{elves in the fearch of Knowledge, we 
tire outour Thoughts, and waft our Spi- — 
rits inthis purfute, and afterwards flatter | 
our felves with mighty Acquirements, 
and fill the World with Volumes of our EF 
Difcoveries: Whereas would wetakeas — 
much pains in difcovering our Weaknefs — 
and Defeéts, as we fpend timein Often; — 
tation of our Knowledge, we might — 

with halfthe time and pains, fee enough 
to fhow us our Ignorance, and might 
thereby learntruer Wifdom. Weirame 
to our felves new Theories of the World, 
‘and pretend to meafure the Heavens by 
our Mathematical Skill (that is, Indef- | 
nite Space by a Compafs, or Span) | 
whilft we know little of the Earth we 
tread on, and every thing puzzles us, 
that we meet with there: We live up- 
on the Earth, and moft Men think they 
Se 91 sti ohana arse re at 
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reft upon it, and yet itisa very difficult 
- Queftion in Philofopliy,, whether the 
Earth reflsor moves ; and ‘s it not very 
wonderful, that we fhould be fuch 
ftrangers to the place of our Abode, as 
to know nothing, whether. we reft 
there, or travel a daily Circuit of fome 
thoufand Miles? We rack our Inventi- 
ons to find out Natural Reafons for a 
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_. Deluge of Waters, by fetching down Co- 


mets from above, and cracking the Cortes 
ofthe Earth to furnih out fufficiefft ftores 
for that purpofe ; and yet from the Coz- 
vexity of the Waters, and fubfidence of 
the Shore info many places itis hard: to 
account in the courfe of Nature, why 
there {hould not be fome Deluge every 
_day: And perhaps Providence is the fureft 
Bar, that has fet Bounds to the Waters, 
which they fhall not pafs. We are not on- 
ly puzzled by things without us, but 
weare ftrangers to our own Make and 
Frame,for tho we are convinced, that we 
confift of Soul and Body : yet no Man hi- 
therto has fufficiently defcrib’d the union 
of thefe two, or has been able to explain, 
how Thought fhould move Matter? Or 
how Matter fhouldaét upon Thought ¢ 
Nay the moft Minute thingsin N aa 

if 
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if duly confidered, carry with them the _ 


ereateft wonder, and perplex us as much, 
-asthings of greater bulk and fhow. And 
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yet we, who know fo little in the fmalleft 
matters, talk of nothing lefsthan New 


Theories of the W orld and Va ift Fi e re, of know- 


ledge, bufing our felves in Natural En- 
quiries, and flattering our felves with 
the wonderful Difcoveriesand mighty 


- Improvements that have been made in: 
Humane Learning, a great part of — 
which are purely imaginary, and at the 
fame time negletting the only true 


and folid and fatisfattory Knowledge: 
Things that are obfeure and intricate 
we purfue with eagernefs, whilft Di- 


vine. Truths are ufually difregarded , 


only becaufethey are eafieand common : 
Or if there be fome of an higher nature, 
they fhall poffibly be rejected,  becaufe 
they are above, or feemingly contrary 
to Reafon, whilft we admit feveral other 
things without {cruple, which are not re- 


concilable with Revelation; tho Revea- 


i led Truths be certainly Divine, and the 


other, either no Truths at all, or atthe 
beft, only Humane. This fort of Con- 
duct is very prepofterous ; for, after all, 
true Wifdom and fatistactory Know- 

ledge, 
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3 ledge, is Only to be had from ' Revelati- ee 
on; and as to other Truths, which are to 


_becolletted from Senfe and Reafon, ous 
Ignorance of them willalways be fo much 


greater than our Knowledge, as there 


are a thoufand things we are ignorant of, 
to one thing that we throughly know. 


APPENDIX 
4 A 7 Hilit I have been free in cenfuring, 
VY others faults,t ought to be ready 
to acknowledge my own. [never doubted 
but Iwas as fubjeCt to themas other men, 
tho upon a ferious review of my Book, 1 
_ have not yet met with many,and fuch as 
I thought material, I have Corre@ted, 
The great Objection that has been made 
by my Friends, is, rather a Defe@ thana 
Fault; Tam toldbythem, my Conclufi- 
on istoo {hort, and that I ought to have 
enlarg’d upon the neceffity of Revelation. 
This fam fenfible of, and freely own the 
Charge, but have neither time nor oppor- 
| tunity 
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S Upon. 


‘o redrefs it ; 


new can be faid upon the Subject... 


dr “and befides thé 
Argument has been {fo well and largely 
tredted of by other Hands, that little 


~-Onthe other fide, [have receiv’d Let- _ 


ters and Papers from feveral hands,which 
flatter me withan opinion, that 1 have 


done fornéwhat well, fomeé of which, : 


it would have been an advantage both — 


to my felf and Book to have publifh’d : 


But I deny my felf herein, only make this 
fmall but greatful acknowledgment to 


the Worthy Perfons, from whom they — 


And whereas the. word, Infafficienty ; — 


in the Title may be liable to mifcon- 
ftruction, I underftand no more by it, 
but that Learning is imperfect and ve- 
ry defective, invits feveral particulars, 
as I explain my felf all a long inthe Book, 


and more particularly inthe Preface and 4 


Conclufion. en 
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